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' foreign inter vention. 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS OF CONGRESS. 

rThe following are the concurrent resolutions reported 
UT Senator Sumner, from the Committee on Foreign Rela¬ 
tions, and adopted almost unanimously by both Houses of 

^"t^erbas it appears from the diplomatic corres- 
Tiondence submitted to Congress that a proposition, 
friendly in form, looking to pacification through 
foreign mediation, has been made to the United 
Stafeli by the Emperor of the French and promptly 
declined by the President; and whereas the idea of 
mediation or intervention in some shape may he 
regarded by foreign governments as practicable, and 
such governments, through this misunderstanding, 
may be led to proceedings tending to embarrass the 
Sendly relations which now exist between them and 
the United States ; and whereas, in order to remove 
for the future all chance of misunderstanding on this 
subiect and to secure for the United States the full 
enioyment of that freedom from foreign interference 
which is one of the highest rights of independent 
States, it seems fit that Congress should declare its 
convictions thereomr iEberefore— 

Resolved (the; House of Representatives concur¬ 
ring) That while in times past the United States 
have sought and accepted the friendly mediation or 
arbitration of foreign powers for the pacific adjust¬ 
ment of international questions, where the United 
States were the party of the one part and some other 
sovereign power the party of the other part; and 
while they are not disposed to misconstrue the natu¬ 
ral and humane desire of foreign powers to aid in j 
arresting domestic troubles, which, widening in their 
influence, have afflicted other countries, especially in 
view of the circumstance, deeply regretted by the 
American people, that the blow aimed by the rebel¬ 
lion at the National life has fallen heavily upon the 
laboring population of Europe; yet, notwithstanding 
these things. Congress cannot hesitate to regard every 
proposition of foreign interference in the present con¬ 
test as so far unreasonable and inadmissible that its 
only explanation will be found in a misunderstand¬ 
ing of the true state of the question, and of the real 
character of the war in which the Republic is en- 


men who, though receiving less by 55100 per month 
t han others who are employed on the ifansnorts, stur¬ 
dily maintain their loyalty. Some men of this class 
who have been over a year in service, have received 
less than half a year’s pay. Query—Is the United 
States government compelled to pay these Missis¬ 
sippi pilots any price per month which they may 
choose to demand ? They now receive $300 and 
even ^350 per month, and I learn that they are about 
to demand an increase of pay to §500 per month or 
some such fabulous sum ; and by the machinery’ of | 
secret organization intend to compel each person to 
accept nothing short of the price fixed by their Com- 
mittees. Who ever heard of such outrageous extor¬ 
tion ? 


WHOLE NO. 1,188. 


gi^ed. 

pling with an unprovoked and wicked rebellie , 
which is seeking the destruction of the Republic that 
it may build a new power, whose corner-stone, ac¬ 
cording to the confession of its chiefs, shall be 
slavery; that for the suppression of this rebellion, 
anfflthus to save the Republic and to prevent the 
establishment of such a power, the National govern¬ 
ment is now employing armies and fleets, in full 
faith, that through these efforts all the purposes of 
conapivatoiB r«bolo will h« omshed : ‘Rj** wRile 
engaged in this struggle, on which so much depends, 
any proposition from a foreign power, whatever form 
it may take, having for its object the arrest of these 
efiorts, is, just in proportion to its influence, an en¬ 
couragement to the rebellion, and to its declared 
pretensions, and, on this account, is calculated to 
prolong and embitter the conflict, to cause increased 
expenditure of blood and treasure, and to postpone 
the much desired day of peace; that, with these con¬ 
victions, and not doubting that every such proposi¬ 
tion, although made with good intent, is injurious to 
the National interests, Congress will be obliged to 
look upon any further attempt in the same direction 
as an unfriendly act which it earnestly deprecates, 
to the end that nothing may occur abroad to 
Strengthen the rebellion or to weaken those relations 
of good will with foreign powers which the United 
States are happy to cultivate. 

Resolved, That the rebellion, from its beginning, 
and far back even in the conspiracy which preceded 
its outbreak, was encouraged by the hope of support 
from foreign powers; that its chiefs frequently 
boasted that the people of Europe were so far de¬ 
pendent upon regular supplies of the great Southern 
staple that, sooner or later, their governments would 
he constrained to take side with the rebellion in 
pme effective form, even to the extent of forcible 
intervention, if the milder form did not prevail; that 
the rebellion is now sustained by this hope, which 
every proposition of foreign interference quickens 
anew, and that, without this life-giving support, it 
must soon yield to the just and paternal authority of 
the National government; that, considering these ' 
things, which are aggravated by the motive of the 
resistance thus encouraged, the United States regret 
that foreign powers-have not frankly told the chiefs 
of the rebellion that the work in which they are 
engaged is hateful, and that a new government, such 
^ they seek to found, with slavery as its acknow¬ 
ledged corner-stone, and with no other declared ob¬ 
ject of separate existence, is so far shocking to civil- 
mation and the moral sense of mankind that it must 
not expect welcome or recognition in the common¬ 
wealth of nations. 

. Evolved, That the United States, confident , 
justice of their cause, which is the cause, also, of 
good government and of human rights everywhere 
among men; anxious for the speedy restoration of 
peace, which shall secure tranquillity at home and 
temoye all occasion of complaint abroad ; and 
awaiting with well assured trust the final suppres- 
smn of the rebellion, through which all these things, 
rescued from present danger, will he secured for¬ 
ever, and the Republic, one and indivisible, trium- 
pnant over ite enemies, will continue to stand an exam¬ 
ple to mankind, hereby announce, as their unaltera¬ 
ble purpose, that the war will be vigorously prose¬ 
cuted, according to the humane principles of Chris- 
*an states, until the rebellion shall be overcome ; 
and they reverently invoke upon their cause the 
“losings of Almighty God. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to trans- 
it a copy of these resolutions, through the Secre- 
Ary of State, to the ministers of the United States 
^ foreign countries, that the declaration and protest 
set forth may be communicated by them to 
c governments to which they are accredited. 


PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. 

While the British aristocracy has from the begin¬ 
ning, with a few exceptions, favored the rebellious 
slaveholders, the common, people of England—the 
“ plain pepplq,” to use a phrase of the President’s— 
from the first took our side, recognizing it to be the 
side of constitutional liberty and of true conserva¬ 
tism. Since the President issued his Emancipation 
proclamation, the English people have shown them¬ 
selves more than ever friendly to us, and opposed to 
the success of the rebels; and while their present 
attitude continues, rebel agents and sympathizers 
will strive in vain to induce the British government 
to hostile acts against us. 

The Journal of Commerce recognizes these facts; 
and it is filled with bitterness towards the working¬ 
men of England that they will not be traitors to 
liberty. It cannot call them vacillating, for their 
course has been as steady as it has been right '' 
cannot call them -cowardly, for the starving men i 
women of Lancashire have endured too bravely for 
that. So The Journal calls them infidels and attacks 
their morality. In a long and pharisaical article on 
“ Infidelity in the working classes of England,” The 
Journal of Commerce speaks of these as “ the very 
Sodom of anti-Christ.” 

It is an old trick of the slave-lords and their sup¬ 
porters in the free States, to charge all manner of I 
vice and jrreligion upon the people, and assume that 
all the virtue of the nation is monopolized by a few 
man-owners and money-owners. But the trick is 
older than our slave lords; nearly nineteen hundred 
years ago there were men in Judea who expressed 
the same contempt for the people as does The Jour¬ 
nal of Commerce to-day ; who charged the people of 
that country with irreligion, just as complacently as 
The Journal of Commerce to-day charges the same 
against the people of England. They were men who 
stood and prayed : “ God, I thank Thee that I am 
not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, 
even as this publican.” But Christ was called a 
“ friend of publicans and sinners ” ; and He said: 

“ Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites 1 ” 

“ who outwardly appear righteous unto men, hut 
within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity.” 

The common people of England love liberty and 
revere law. They hate human slavery and all its 
supporters. Therefore, in the eyes of The Journal of\ 
Commerce and of the slave lords, they are vicious, 
irreligious, “the very Sodom of anti-Christ.” But 
every truly religious man knows that a more serious 
blow is struck at religion when those who loudly 
profess it are found on the side of unrighteousness 
and oppression, the friends of slaveholders and law¬ 
breakers, the upholders of violence and wrong, than 
can be dealt by all the infidel preaching in the world. 
Many men, when they see such loud-mouthed profes¬ 
sors *of Christianity as The Journal of Commerce de¬ 
fending slavery, and doing their best to keep down 
the oppressed, say to themselves : If that is_ Chris¬ 
tianity we will be anything rather than Christians. - ' 
Post. 


o other labor it _ 

'ill have secured_^ _ 

lent sufficient and wholesome food, clothing, 
lent and a share of the crop they produce. . 

. The compensation may seem small a but 
pecuniary advances that must be made, and the rfsKs 
attend industry in a period of war, it is not unreasonable. 
Those Who arc not thus engaged will be employed on the 
public works or in the Quartermaster’s Department, with¬ 
out pay, except their food and clothing, medical attend¬ 
ance and such instruction and care as may he furnished to 
them and their women and children. In view of aU the 
facts, and after most anxious consideration, the Command¬ 
ing General believes it to be the best system of labor that 
can now be adopted, and, assuming the entire responsibil¬ 
ity of the act, he calls npon the commanding Generals and 
all officers of the government to assist in its immediate 
“lecution. N.P..Basks, 

Major-General Commanding. 
And, finally, we come to the latest order on this 
subject, being the first-paragraph of General Orders 
No. 17, as follows : 

I. No negroes will be taken from the’ plantations until- 
further orders, by. any officer or other person in the ser¬ 
vice of the United States, without previous authority from 
these headquarters. 

So much for the official documents in this matter, 
which I have deemed it best to present entire. They 
form a complete history of the matter, so far as the 
official record is concerned. 


GEN. BANKS AND TEE PLANTERS. 

Corrospondence of The Herald. 

- . OshBANB, Feb. 22. 

Since letter to TJu, cveux. or 

chief importance in this department has been a great 
meeting of all the leading planters of this State now 


^BBEL 


EPPORTS TO CORRUPT THE ARMY. 


Coiteapoudence of The limee. 

r, . Cairo, Ill., Feb. 24. 

man Lold pilot on the river-a 
to fk rebeldom, who is, however, devoted 

sisw I’Oto” OAUse---! learn that systematic and per- 
and making by rebel emissaries to corrupt 

Union army, as the last resort to 
annpuf secure an easy victory. Crafty 

aKKtrTe-®.*® tl‘e.P«j'«lices of the soldiers 
everTf m-® and the " nigger,” and 

Sind a’I “Y promised them if they will “ leave,” 
ask ‘‘ ffiemselves-to be paroled. “ Who,” you 
oio’ssarie*? I will answer. They 
ot»a /rebt. “ther-Mississippi p/tote of our 

United k? transports, and other employees of the 
salarioa ♦ dtmei-nmeiu, who are receiving large 
R somp ® “®rve and be faithful to the government, 
oot of these double-dved scoundrels are 

poorer n?- - ““‘7 long, I shall have a 

vigilance of Gens. McClernand 
of them ^ “ooustomed to entertain 

ouatrrj. soi’ject demands the instant! 
i''8idi,^^'“®“‘^ Department to avci i luc 

'‘‘ese set poisonous influence engendered by 
ffionev t. “‘i perjured pilferers of the public 
^‘‘^t lshn ®o reliable 

tion *, “i'i “Ot feel acquitted if I did not i ’' 

itet ' 

i“0uis inferred, however, that aU the St. 

cWb aisaissippi pUots are of the above detesta- 
1 know of some honorable exceptions— 


within the Federal lines. The convocation was held 
the parlor of the St. Charles Hotel, and continued 
■ „'o days. In former times, before the rebellion 
which has so crushed the power and wealth of these 
proud planters, it would have represented an almost 
fabulous amount of money. As it was, I doubt 
whether the most ingenious calculation could make 
any one of them satisfied that be was rich; and, 
taking their own confessions and statements, they 
iw the most helpless of individuals, totally una- 
enforce the labor of their negroes, and utterly 
dependent upon the military authorities for the culti¬ 
vation of their plantations. 

It was a spectacle never to be forgotten to look 
upon these men, retaining the same external appear¬ 
ance and the same spirit of pride which character¬ 
ized them in former days ; speaking with the same 
tone of importance, and yet admitting, not only by 
the very act of assembling, but in actual words, that 
they were helpless. They reminded one of dethroned 
monarebs—of a Roman Senate stripped of its power 
—of bankrupts surrounded by luxuries _ about to 
pass from their hands ; and no one acquainted with 
the circumstances of the case could look upon them 
without a curiosity to read the actual thoughts^ of 
their hearts. Tour correspondent is of the opinion 
that, could their inmost thoughts have been revealed, 
we should have seen before us a conflict of pme 
and humiliation; the first too strong to permit a 
willing exhibition of the last; the last too powerful 
to be wholly concealed. 

They came, in fact, as supplicants to a humane 
government, asking for protection against the effects 
of the madness of their own people—madness which 
many of them had shared, and for which they stul 
entertained a lingering afiection mingled with regrets 
for its fruits, and compelled to ask their own judg¬ 
ment if the old maxim of Quern Deus vuU perdere 
prius dementat does not find a striking illustration 
their own case. ... a 

To begin at the beginning of this business, ana 
explain it correctly, it will be necessary to take the 
reader through some documentary reading—a pof". 
tion of which has already been published—^a piece of 
work which is usually called heavy ; but in the pre¬ 
sent instance I believe the reader will find tum^U | 
sufficiently interested and rewarded for his labor, 
even if he reads some of the first documents for the 
cond time. . 

It will be proper to state, however, as introductory 
to these important documents, that the cultivation of 
the sugar plantations in the parishes within our Imes 
presents a subject which could not fail to attract the 
serious consideration of the Commanding-General. 
It presents itself as a question of great importance 
in several aspects—a* important to the planters, 
important to the country and important to the 
negroes, who must be kept at work or starve, and 
who will soon find themselves exposed to abject 
want and absolute famine unless they can be pro¬ 
perly employed. Every one, whatever his politics 
his views ot slavery, must admit that the most cc 
nenial employment tor the negroes ot this department 
' be found in the cultivation of these very estates 
employment for which they have been fitted by 
nature and habit. But it was found that the masters 
of the slaves were wholly unable to control them. 
Notwithstanding the affection which they had pro¬ 
claimed to exist on the part of their slyes-an 
afiection so strong that nothing could induce the 
slave to leave his beloved owner—the moment a 
belief in the possibility of freedom got hold of the 
negro’s mind the planter found this tie m which he 
had trusted snapped asunder, and he stood alone, 
and powerless, a fallen monarch, a ruler without 
empire, a king without subjects. Hm "lemals 
deserted him and refused to return. Ihe bogus 
confederacy in which he had trusted could not, 
stretch out a hand to his relief, and he must go 
to the United States authorities for protection or 

“'The mfiFtarri" 0^4° Unk^d States forbids an 
Kcer to return a fugitive slave; and the question 
what arrano-emeut could be made which would 
at olico secure the necessary labor for the cultivation 
of the estates, by guarding the rights all parties and 
not violating the fetter orf 
a most delicate and difficult task 


planters signed a contract or agreement with the 
authorities in accordance with the proposition. 

Still later Gen. Banks published a circular on the 
subject, as follows: 

CIRCDLAR. 

HBAUquABTEBS DbS?ABTHBNT OF THB GOtf. I, 
Nbw Orleans, Fob. 16,1863. . i 

The accompanying orders and circulars, relating the 
immediate employment of negroes, jvill explain a system 
of labor that has been suggested and adopted for the- pre- 
soDt year. The Provost Marshals are authorized add di¬ 
rected to receive and record the assent of planters or^I'er 
persons thereto ; and when such written consent is 
officers and soldiers, and especially the chaplains w t -, 
army, and all other persons acting under the anthorltf of 
the United States, are requested to assist, as far as practi-' 
, without violence, in inducing the return of negroer 
heir famiUes to the plantations where they have beei 
accustomed to labor. 

Without regular employment, many thousands ofJBe- 
groes must perish darihg the year. More than sixty tlpn- 
sand dollars were applied to the support of dependent Apd 
destitute persons in the month of January. The suppf" 
of many thousands of unemployed negroes will inc^ 
the burden to such extent as to "make it Itnpracticahfl 


GREAT MEETING IN LONDON. 

THE LORD MAYOR REBUKED. 

A VERY crowded meeting of the friends and sup¬ 
porters of the Emancipation Society was held on 
February 18, at St. James’s Hall, to promote the 
objects of the Society, especially in reference to the 
struggle now going on between the Federal and 
Confederate States of America. About one-third of 
the body of the hall was set apart as reserved seats, 
for the occupation of which Is. each person was 
charged. The remaining space, together with the 
galleries, was free. The meeting was advertised 
for 7 o’clock, but the doors were open at 6, and in a 
very few minutes after all the free seats were filled. 
The reserved seats were not long in finding occu¬ 
pants, and by the time the proceedings commenced 
there was scarcely one vacant. The meeting excited 
additional interest from the announcement that the 
resolutions and addresses would embody a protest 
against the Lord Mayor’s marked reception the other 
evening at the Mansion House, of Mr. Mason, the 
author of the Fugitive Slave law, as the representa¬ 
tive of the Southern Confederate States, whose inde¬ 
pendence the government and the nation had as yet 
refused to recognize. Mr. Wm. Evans, Chairman of | 
the Soeiety, presided; and there were present on the 
platform Prof. P. W. Newman, Mr. George Thomp¬ 
son, the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, Sir Benjamin 
Pine, the Rev. William Landels, Prof. Beesley. 

After an address by the Chairman, Prof. F. W. 
Newman, M.A. . moYed the first^ resolution. 


against the Kderal government having avowedly 
originated in the determination not only to maintain, 
but to extend slavery, and having been followed by 
the organization of a Confederacy based upon the 
denial of human rights to the negro race—this meet¬ 
ing indignantly repels the assumption that the Eng¬ 
lish people sympathise with a rebellion that thus 
violates every principle of political justice, or with 
institutions framed in defiance of the moral sense of 
civilized mankind, and which are an outrage upon 
the religion whose sanction has been claimed in their 
port.” 

J.e made an eloquent speech in support of this 
motion, which was seconded by the Rev. Mr. Landels, 
and unanimously carried. 

The next speaker was Mr. G. Thompson, who 
spoke of his long services in the cause of emancipa¬ 
tion, and demanded that the sympathy of England 
should be altogether withheld from the great con¬ 
spiracy of the South, and wholly go over to the 
North. He rejoiced that what was but a short time 
ago but a partial, was now likely to become a 
national demonstration, and that the true English peo¬ 
ple, not those who it was proved by intercepted dis¬ 
patches had been paid for their calumnies, now offered 
the fullness of their sympathy to the friends of 
human liberty in America (cheers). No respect-a- 
' ■ man, he believed, would in the present day ven- 
e to raise his voice in behalf of the South. Three 
four persons in the meeting ventured to dissent 
from this assertion of Mr. Thompson’s, and the con¬ 
sequence was that the address was suspended for 
some moments by the confusion which ensued. 
Many of the audience required that the dissentients 
should he turned out, and an attempt to carry this 
demand into effect being met by some resistance, a 
struggle took place, in the course of which hats and 
coats flew about in various directions, but the battle¬ 
ground was very limited, being confined to a particu¬ 
lar spot in one of the side galleries, and was soon 
ended by the forcible expulsion of the chief of the 
interrupters. Order having been restored, Mr. 
Thompson resumed by stating that the gentleman 
just turned out was a paid lecturer of the Southern' 
Aid Society, which held meetings to promote the 
Southern cause, charging a shilling each for admis- 

"on, and handing out any person who attempted to 

ut an adverse question by the aid of a policeman. 
Je then proceeded to repeat what he stated at the 
meeting the other evening, held in the Surrejr^ Repor’- 
tory, as to the origin and history of the South 


fr-Vh “ b' il"' -I- <^Tum I B^tneLey orelred the before-Sentioned private __ 

from the body of the meeting of lurn him .a plantation hoe and knock down and kill the damned 
being responded to by a practical response negro ” ; whereupon the said private did take a hoe and 
hose who were in the immediate neighborhood I Ihe same struck the said Moses ahlp'v upon the head, 
inflicting a severe wound in the side of lus head, besides 
breaking one of his fingers. 

These depredations culminated 


from those who were in the immediate neighborhood 
of the interruption by passing him from one to ano¬ 
ther until he arrived at the door, when he was ignp- 
miniously expelled.] 

Mr. Thompson proceeded with some further 
marks, expressing his abhorrence of the author of I 
the Fugitive Slave law, and of the Lord Mayor, who ^ 
by receiving him at his table at the Mansion House, 
became a sympathizer and participator in his crimes. 
He denied altogether the assertion of Mr. Mason 
that he had been a welcome and an honored guest ii 
every class of society, and he (Mr. Thompson) did no 
hesitate to say that by what had taken place at the 
Mansion House, the city of London was disgraced 
and the people of England belied ; and tUl a Lord 
Mayor who better represented the true feelings of 
the city of London and of England, filled the civic 
chair, let “ Ichabod ” be written over the Mansion 
House door, and let no jnan who valued his,. reputa¬ 
tion enter therein (cteers). Referring to the records 
of the Court of Common Council, he quoted the reso- 
Ifrijons. passed, ip honor of,.Gr.ajfiyilip Bharpe, whg 
aSd obtained Lord Mansfield’s judgment, ddela'ting’ 
every person, white or black, who touched British 
soil, free; and of Clarkson, for his successful efforts 

promoting emancipation in our own colonies. 

He asked how it could be said that the present 
Lord Mayor represented the feelings of the citizens j 
of London. But the city of London would be under! 
" stigma which he was sure it did not deserve, until ’ 
i Common Council assembled it resented the insult 
which the Lord Mayor had put upon it (loud 
cheers). He concluded by moving the following 
resolution ; “ That the Lord Mayor, by inviting and 
reoeiving at the Mansion House Mr. Mason, the 
author of the iniquitous Fugitive Slave law, as the 
representative of those Southern Confederate States 
in America, whose independence the British govern¬ 
ment has hitherto refused to recognize, has offered a 
wanton insult to the government, to the citizens of | 
London, and to the whoie British nation; and has 
disgraced the annals of a corporation not more 
renowned for its antiquity than for its great and con¬ 
tinuous services in the cause of freedom, and the 
honors _it_ has rejoiced and been proud to render to 
men distinguished by their Christian and philan¬ 
thropic labors and sacrifices for the liberties and 
welfare of mankind.” 


r first document, : 


■•ome lo oui ___ — which vte find the 

plan fixed upon by the Sequestration Committee of 
the department and proposed to the planters. 


a order of Gen. 


the departmeut . . 

fTUe plan here referred to, eiuboUied 
Banks dated Feb. 6, appeared on the first page of last 
week’s Standard, to which wo refer the reader.—Kd.] 

' the time the above plan and circular were 

iestedanumberof planters Lt at the Ht. Charles 
I Hotel, and after a goiffi deal of discussion and con- 
ference with the authoriUes, concluded to try the] 
plan; and subsequently a large majority of the 


seceding from the Union, pointing out that their only 
object was to extend and perpetuate slavery, an 
object with which it was utterly impossible that free 
and constitutional England could sympathize. He 
denounced Mr. Mason, contending that the“Nefrgate 
Calendar ” did not contain the name of so black a 
felon, so dire an enemy of God and man, as he who 
was entertained at the Mansion House by the Lord 
Mayor (loud cheers). A man-stealer and a fugitive 
slave kidnapper, as Mr. Mason was, was unworthy 
to unloose the latchet of any gentlemanly highwayman 
in the land (immense cheering). He would tell them 
who Mr. Mason was. 

Mr. Mason was a Virginian, the State that in 1619 
imported the first shipload of negro slaves into North 
America. [A Voice—“It was the English who 
imported them”; followed by loud cries of “Turn 
him out.”] They were brought into the James River 
by a Dutch vessel, which sold its cargo to the Caro¬ 
lina planters, and was sent back for more—and that 
was the commencement of the slave trade. Virginia 
was the great slave-trading State of the Union, and 
it was to conciliate her that the clause was inserted 
into the Constitution forbidding the introduction of 
slaves from Africa. Mr. Mason was a native of this | 
State, a slaveholder, and was a Senator in Congress 
at the time of the disruption. He held in his hand a 
digest of the slave law of Virginia, which he read, 
and in it slaves were classed with beasts of burden 
and chattels. A master could not even allow 
slave to hire himself out. A slave having a gun 
stick might be punished by any Justice of the Peace 
with 39 lashes ; and an emancipated slave remaining 
in the State more than twelve months might be appre¬ 
hended, sold, and the proceeds appropriated to the 
literary fund (laughter). 

After detailing several other disabilities under which 
the slave population labored, he said Mr. M.ason was 
the author of the statute that distinctly set at naught 
the command of the Great Jehovah, which said, 
“ Thou shah not return to his master the servant that 
escapeth un'o thee.” Not so said the guest of the 
Lord Mayor. What he said was, that be who did 
not hunt down the escaped slave,and send him back, 
should be imprisoned for six months, and fined §1,000, 
God to the contrary, notwithstanding. [A Voice 
from the gallery—“ St. Paul sent back a fugitive 
slave.”] [Cries of “ Turn him out.”] The onus prch 
bandi was with the interrupter to prove that Oiiesi- 


A SHAMEFUL RECORD. 

From The Free South. 

It is with indignation and sorrow that we record 
the fact that some of the soldiers recently disem¬ 
barked at Land’s End have committed acts of vio¬ 
lence against the defenceless colored people on the 
neighboring plantations that would put to blush a 
savage of ordinary morality, according to the stand¬ 
ard of Pagans. We cannot but infer from the 
accounts that, except in the matter of murder, these 
scoundrels are fully fitted for elevation to a similar 
platform to that on which thirty-eight Indians re¬ 
cently stood in Minnesota. As they did not omit to 
threaten murder, probably they would have commit¬ 
ted even that crime had they possessed the courage. 
With the addition of this quality to their character, 
we would be willing to prounce them the equal of I 
the Sioux Indians, and deserving ihe same fate. 
Look at the list of these men’s “ little amusements ” on 
their being set ashore after the confinement of a voy¬ 
age : Houses burned; men beaten for protecting the 
chastity of their wives and daughters; outrages upon 
females ; the small earnings and insignificant house¬ 
hold treasures of the negroes carried off; pillage of 
the little store-houses where the year’s provisions 
had been laid up; the robbing of all the hen-roosts', 

a matter of course ; stealing all the pigs, chick- 

8, eggs, etc., the only means by which many ofj 
If a colored man dared to defend bis property, blows, 
abuse, threats of murder were a sufficient reply. 
Arson, assaults, burglary, petty larcenoy I-rtbere is 
a record for a “ soMier and a gentleman ” 1 But 
there is one element that adds the last depth of color 
to the dye of these offenses ; and that is, the defence¬ 
less, helpless character of the sufferers. There is an 
insufferable meanness about the scoundrel who out¬ 
rages a colored man or woman, simply because the 
habits of their former condition have made them a 
helpless prey, that makes him stink in the nostrils of | 
all robbers who have any “ esprit du corps." These 
men would rob a white man, or burn his house, or 
outrage his wife, if they had the courage. The dis¬ 
position is there; the disregard of the rights of | 
others, the beastly passions, stand revealed. Nothing 
restrains them but want of opportunity 
some fear of punishmnent. 

We said that we recorded these facts with indig¬ 
nation and sorrow. No; it is with shame, that there 
should be found in our army men who disgrace 
themselves, their flag, nay, humanity itself, by their 
crimes. We trust that, for the credit of the corps, 
and for the sake of good order and discipline, 
prompt and severe punishment may reach these 
offenders. We can hardly conceive that the number 
is large of our Northern men, who, even amid the 
temptations and demoralizations of camp life, have 
so far forgotten their early training in the habits of 
Christian society, as to have abandoned themselves ' 
to the commission of offences which would bring 
shame and humiliation to the friends who have given 
them freely up to serve their country’s cause. Fa¬ 
thers, mothers, wives, follow them with their prayers 
that they may be preserved amid all the dangers of 
war, and be returned to gladden the home circle 
again. Better they should fall, and be gathered 
with the unknown dead into the great grave-pit of 
some battle-field, than return whole in body but ‘ “ 
rupt at heart. We prefer to believe that into tl 
regiments have strayed some few outcasts from the 
prison or the hulk, who, thrust outside the pale of 
society on account of former crimes, have sought the 
army as a hiding-place. The army and the cause 
do not need them. Far hence be the day when the 
honor of the country and the cause ot right and 
truth must be committed to such hands. We can¬ 
not believe that such men can be depended upon, 
when courage, loyalty and devotion to a just cause 
are the qualities that go to the making of a good 
soldier. Public opinion will not acquit the officers 
having command of these troops. Insubordination 
among the men is the result of the want of *— 
dierly qualities among the officers. 

In one day the product of a year’s toil of superin¬ 
tendents, teachers and people has been swept away. 
By unremitting labor, in the face of the greatest 
obstacles, these colored men and women have been 
brought to make some advance in moral and physi¬ 
cal condition. They are struggling to escape from 
the degradations amid which their past lives have 
been spent. They have learned in a good degree 
the value of faith and purity in the family, and of 
honesty and regard for the rights of others in the 
social relation. They have gathered about them of 
the products of the soil sufficient, with their little ' 
earnings, to supply their necessities till another sea¬ 
son shall bring its crops. These outrages at once 
destroy the effects of the moral teachings which were 
gradually gaining influence over them, take away 


Taesday afternoon 

u.^ui, laoi, IM lue Ijurning oi ail me negro hbilses (' 
in number) upon tbe Capt. Daniel JjenkiiWs plantattoH, 
ivell as all the clothing, bedding, and most of the provi¬ 
sions belonging to the negrees. 

Among the troops most prominent in committing these 
outrages were the Ninth New Jersey, the Twenty-fourth 
Massachnsetts, and the One Hundredth New York regi¬ 
ments. 

Many of the privates of the Ninth New Jersey have 
openly declared in my presence their intention to burn 
other negro houses upon this island, and that they will kill 
every negro who may come In their way; ahUtHa't they 
care not a d—n for Cfen. Hunter, but on the contrary they 
would as soon take care of him (Gen. Hunter) if he at¬ 
tempted to call them to an account for anything they had 
done or might do to any negro. 

' learn from an officer of thft Thirty-ninth Illinois Eegi- 
nt, that he chanced to be oat upon his horse, abont the 
time of tbe burning of the negro hotises, and hearing the 
tprault at the negro honses, he rode over to them to see 
what was the matter, and finding that the troops there 
assembled were in the act of burning the houses, he sent 
word to the Colonel of the Tiventy-fonrfn Massachusetts 

negro honses (and^fe^^nti?'New Jers^*^^giment being 
next nearest), and requested the Colonel of the Twenty- 
fourth Massachusetts to send a guard to preverit the barn- 
ing ot the houses, and the Colonel refused to send the 
guard. 

I am fully satisfied, from careful inquiry among the 
negroes, and such whites as .witnessed these outrages, that 
*’-ose who committed them did so without the least cause 
provocation. 


, , - ; ' . - |6i)Faiit, but as a brother in love | known, attempt to break Into a hen-roost belonging to a | be “ employed on the public wbrks or in the Quar- 
(cheersl—and so Philemon was directed to receive i f.egro by the name of Moses, on the George Fripp planta- termaster’a Denartment without pay except their 

their women and children.” Pos.siblv such economy 
of administration may be deemed too careful. The 
government is spending a great deal of money, no 
doubt, but we shall be slow to believe that it will 
resort to indiscrinunate oppression and plunder of 
the negroes in order to save to the National Trea¬ 
sury the amount of their hard-earned wages. Let 
the Administration leave everything else to the will 
of its General if it must, but do not leave him to en¬ 
rich his military chest by extortion from the only 
class of people subjected to his sway, who are abso¬ 
lutely and totally unable to resist or remonstrate 
against his oppression. 

Other orders of Gen. Banks, and other proceedings 
under his authority, supply additional evidence, if 
any is needed, to show how completely his depart¬ 
ment is administered in the interest of the slavehold¬ 
ing class—a class that, without exception, is malig¬ 
nantly and defiantly disloyal to the government 
which he represents. He has forbidden the removal 
of negroes from the plantations by any officer ot 
other person without authority from his headquar- 
* has left no means untried to discourage 

—t® Df the blaokg. None will be received 
frho have been at work on the plantations, and those 
who are already enlisted may withdraw from the 
service if they choose. His Quartermaster, to whom, 
he gives the Planter’s Committee a note of introduc¬ 
tion, assures the slaveholders that everything will be 
done to restore “ lost ” negroes. His Sequestration 
Committee is endeavoring to secure the services of 
former overseers of plantations—of course because 
they are supposed to be familiar with the approved 


KIDNAPPING IN INDIANA. 


What is called Democracy in Indiana is about.as 
much like genuine Democracy as the Rebel President 
is like the illustrious patriot whose memory he iusnlts 
by usurping his name. Not content with positive dis¬ 
loyalty, close alliance with Southern treason, and ac¬ 
tive aid to armed rebellion, it offers to its masters the 
meaner service which in the South itself only blood¬ 
hounds perform, but which Northern Democrats by 
l^al or illegal methods since 1850 have especially de¬ 
lighted to render. Renditions under the infamous Fu¬ 
gitive Slave Act of the Compromise Year wefe always 
regarded as one sure method of appeasing the South 
and saving the Union. Since the Union has been 
shattered in pieces, and slave hunts according to law 
can hardly be expected to restore what they were not 
efficient to save, a more potent remedy it is thought 
may be found in the practice of kidnapping. The 
latest cases within our knowledge oepurred in Evans¬ 
ville, a town on the banks of the Ohio, in the south- 

est corner of Indiana. 

The business of stealing free blacks and selling 
them into slavery has been pursued in that town for 
weeks and months past in the most open and shame¬ 
less way. Negroes, whom nobody ever pretended to 
claim as slaves, have been seized in tbe streets, on 
steamers, in houses, and without the flimsiest pre¬ 
tense ot legal process have been taken across the 
river into Kentucky, there to be sold for the interest 
of whom it might concern. The Evansville Daily 
Journal asserts that even officers of the town chosen 
to enforce the laws, have been accomplices in these 
crimes—crimes whose least wickedness is that they 

’e utterly illegal. 

The instances related in The Journal are of pecu¬ 
liar atrocity. Seventy-five blacks were brought from 
Missouri, through Illinois, to Indiana, and shipped 
from Evansville, in the night, to Kentucky. They 
might have been slaves twenty times over in Mis¬ 
souri, but they became free by law the moment they 
were taken into a free State. To send them again 
slavery was legally as well as morally kidnap¬ 
ping. Another case was that of a negro, formerly 
belonging to a rebel officer, who was captured by 
Gen. Curtis and put to work on the government forti¬ 
fications. He was finally released at Cairo, made 

-to -ctfofsjro,— n-to, 

mercilessly beaten by the Evansville officers, then 
carried over the river to Owensboro, and into hope¬ 
less bondage. Worst of all, a negro who served 
with the Union forces under Col. Foster last Fall in 
Kentucky as a guide, and gave them invaluable 
assistance, and whose former master was a guerilla 
in the rebel service, was seized in the day time, while 
at work, by two white vagabonds, in order to be 
carried into Kentucky and sold on speculation. For 
' m. as for the others, there was no refuge or help. 

Similar transactions, says The Journal, i^cur 
almost daily, yet in a community which calls itself 
Christian there is no compassion, no justice, no pro¬ 
tection for the negro. There are laws against kid¬ 
napping, but they find no support in the public sen¬ 
timent of that part of the State, and are practically 
inoperative. There are courts, but they recognize 
the blacks no rights which white men are bound 
respect. There are pulpits, but the religion which 
they dispense is not meant for the salvation of 
negroes. There is at least one newspaper, The Jour¬ 
nal, which exposes and denounces these crimes, but 

ems to be powerless to prevent them. 

It need not amaze anybody to find these practical 
illustrations of Democratic principles' in that section 
of Indiana. It was in Newburg, a town adjoining 
Evansville, that Democrats lived last year, base 
enough to guide a rebel force that crossed the r' 
to murder and rob, and in the same town th 
Democratic Jury screened their accomplices by a 
disagreement in the face of the clearest evidence of 
their guilt. The only difference between this Democ¬ 
racy and the treason which hides itself under the 
same name nearer home is that one is bolder than 
the other and exhibits a more complete development 
of the ideas and purposes which are common to both. 
— Tribune. 


Editors op the Missouri Democrat : Below I send 
. m an extract from a letter of J. G. Guthrie, Esq., 
who has heretofore been considered rather pro- 
slavery, or, at least, tender-footed, on the Union 
question. 'The letter was written to Col. Moore, of 
the 2l8t regiment Missouri Volunteers, now com-- 
manding the post at Union City, Tennessee. The 
many friends of Mr. Guthrie and his brother will he 
pleased to learn that they have fully sided with the 
Administration in its most radical measures. 

The Messrs. Guthrie are members of the law firm 
of Green, Williams & Co., of St. Louis, composed, in 
part, by those former rabid secessionists, Hon. James 
S. Green and Judge A Reese. Bat to the letter : 

“ Canton, Mo., Feb. 6,1863. 
Col. Moore, 21st Missouri, Union City, lennessee. 

“ Dear Sir :»»*•* My Brother William is here, bat 
I will leave lor 8t. Louis to-morrow. He wishes to be 
remembered. Ho and I go for the President’s proclama¬ 
tion, and the arming of the three hundred thousand ne¬ 
groes, with all our might. 

■' My brother says to write you that if yon get hold Of 
le nice negro girls, to send us one apiece. 

At first I was afraid that the proclamation would not 
work well, but I now view it very differently. I now am 
satisfied that the war will never end till slavery is choked 
death, and the sooner the better. 

“ Yours very truly, J. 6. Guthrie.” 


GEN. BANKS AT NEW ORLEANS. 

Pursuant to the terms of the order in which Gen. 
Banks republished the President’s proclamation, he 
has issued another, more precisely defining the rela- 
tions between the government and the planters of 
Louisiana. We regarded his first order as mischiey- 
’n temper and tendency, as opposed to the spirit 


Louisiana method of enforcing plantation discipline, 
’’’•'‘a word, Gen. Banks appears to have yielded with- 
besitation or reluctance to every demand which 
the grasping avarice, the hostility to freedom, the 
hatred to the policy of the government, the canning 
selfishness and the inhumanity of the Louisiana sla ve- 
masters can have induced them to make.— Tribune. 


MEN OF COLOR, TO ARMS! 

A CALL BY FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 

When first the rebel cannon shattered the walls of 
'Sumter, and drove away its starving garrison, I pre¬ 
dicted that the war then and there inaugurated 
would not be fought out entirely by white men. 
Every month’s experience during these two dreary 
ave^r?5nt®®of"c"S!^re‘i^keTTa¥fs fogTcSly'^^SST 
loudly upon colored men to help to suppress it. Only 
a moderate share of sagacity was needed to see that 
the arm of the slave was the best defense against 
the arm of the slaveholder. Hence, with every 
reverse to the National arms, with every exulting 
shout of victory raised by the slavebolding rebels, I 
have implored the imperilled nation to unchain 
against her foes her powerful black hand. Slowly 
and reluctantly that appeal is beginning to be 
heeded. Stop not now to complain that it was not 
heeded sooner. It may, or it may not, have been 
best that it should not. This is not the time to dis¬ 
cuss that question. Leave it to,the future.^ When 
the war is over, the country is saved, peace is estab¬ 
lished, and the black man’s rights are secured, as 
they will be, history, with an impartial hand, will 
dispose of that and sundry other questions. Action ! 
action! not criticism, is the plain duty of this hour. 
Words are now useful only as they stimulate to 
blows. The office of speech now is only to point 
out when, where and how to strike to the best ad¬ 
vantage. There is no time for delay. The tide is at 
its flood that leads on to fortune. From east to 
west, from north to south, the sky is written all 
over with “ now or never.” Liberty won by white 
men would lack half its lustre. Who would be 
free themselves must strike the blow. Better even 
to die free than to live slaves. This is the senti¬ 
ment of every brave colored man among us. There 
are weak and cowardly men in all nations. We 
have them among us. They will tell you that this 
■ tbe “ white man’s war ” ; that you will be “ better 

after than before the war ”; that the getting of 

u into the army is to sacrifice you on the first 
opportunity.” Believe them not—cowards them¬ 
selves, they do not wish to have their cowardice 
shamed by your brave example. Leave them to 
their timidity, or to whatever other motive may hold 
them back. 

I have not thought lightly of the words I am now 
_idres8iDg to you. The counsel I give comes of 
close observation of the great struggle now in pro- 
gresE—and of the deep conviction that this is your 
hour and mine. 

In good earnest, then, and after the best delibera- 


tbeir faith in the Northern men, whom they have 
welcomed as their deliverers from oppression, and 
throw them back a helpless burden upon the govern¬ 
ment. Thus, not only are these soldiers staining 
their souls with crimes against humanity in the per¬ 
sons of the helpless negro, but are assisting to de¬ 
stroy the government, by increasing its expenses 
when every dollar is needed to put down the rebel- 
lion. 

The following letter was sent to Gen. Saxton on 
Tuesday • 

St. Helena Island, S. C., Feb. 12tli, 1863. 

Gbn. HiTFtis Saxton—D ear Sir : Allow me to briiig 
your notice the lollo.wiug depredations committed by t 
troops now encamped on St. Helena. 

These troops, or some of them, have stolen the potatoi 
fowls and swine belonging to tue negroes upon the plant 
tions near ilieir camps; they liave broken open and searched 
the houses and persons of the negroes, and taken from 
them, by force, their money and whatever valuables they 
could fiud, such us their crockery, cooking apparatus, 
washtubs, chairs, etc. In one instance $200 was taken from 
an old man by the name ot Bob, eighty years old, the 
lugs of many years. 

Some of these troops have forcibly entered the negro 
houses, and after driving out the men (in some iustauees 
at the point ot the bayonet), have attempted 




threatened with uisiani- ueat 
These troops have killed 
plantations belonging to the 


5U cruelly beaten and 

the oxen and cows upon the 
United States government. 

, thcliamo of Thomas Hennessey, of the 
innsylvania Regiment, did, without cause e 
ireak to pieces an iron pot belonging to 
another private, name ni 


which animated the proclamation of Freedom, and 
as practically annulling it within the limits of tbe 
Department of the Gulf. The details of the present 
scheme are conceived with the same complete disre¬ 
gard for the welfare of the negroes and the authority 
of the President, and they improve upon the inhu¬ 
manity of the original order in several respects. 

With reference to the question of tbe employment 
of the blacks, the serious mistake of Gen. Banks was- 
and is that he considers the government and the 
planters to be the only interested parties. The mat¬ 
ter evidently lies in his mind substantially in this 
way : “ Here are plantations wanting labor, and 
government that does not want to be burdened or b 
thered with negroes. The negroes, to be sure, are 
free, but then they have no political importance, and 
not many friends. They must work in some way, 
they are incapable to take care of themselves, and 
the best practical solution of the difficulty is for the 
government to compel them to return to their mas¬ 
ters, secure them low wages, and trust to the interest 
of the planters, not to abuse them any more than is 
necessary to make them work. So the government 
will be relieved from a burden and a responsibility, 
the planters will be conciliated, cotton, and Bngnr, 
and corn will get planted, and the negroes—well, | 
the less said about them the better. Nobody really 

res for negroes.” 

Gen. Banks accordingly appoints a Sequestration 
Committee; the Committee makes a bargain with the 
planters, and the negroes have nothing to do but 
acquiesce in the arrangement. The planter gete nm 
labor for a nominal price, and the 8®* 

rid of a troublesome question—only 
way of performing its share of tbe contract to h 
“ continuous and faithful service, ^ 

ment, correct discipline and words the 

miliSry^auLritles Department of the GuU, 

l»™g„»e XS™!o w».t 

d“nwn*’L*T°7Tuiana from the free soil of New England 
and New York to suppress a rebellion of slave-hold- 
Sile made^ ovei of plantations which the 
’ Htocks with reenslaved blacks. 

^°Bnt*ffiis fe negroes who are not 

wanted on the plantations are provided for with the 


tion, I, now, for the first time during the war, feel at 
liberty to call and counsel you to arms. By every 
consideration which binds you to your enslaved fel¬ 
low-countrymen, and the peace and welfare of your 
country ; by every aspiration which you cherish for 
the freedom and equality of yourselves and your 
children ; by all the ties of blood and identity which 
make us one with the brave black men now fighting 
our battles in Louisiana, in South Carolina, I urge 
you to fly to arms, aud smite with death the power 
ibat would bury tbe goverment and your liberty 
in the same hopeless grave. I wish I could tell you 
thnnhp State of New York calls you to this high 

honor^ For the moment, her constituted authorities 

are silent on the subject. . speak by and 

of treason and slavery through tbe State ot Massa- 

was first in the war of independence ; first to 
. k the chains of her slaves; first to make the 
Mack man equal before the law ; first to admit col- 
® tn kpr common schools, and she was 


ored children to her common schools, and she was 
first to answer with her blood the alarm cry of the 
nation, when its Capital was menaced by rebels. 
You know her patriotic Governor, and you know 
Charles Sumner—I need add no more. 

Massachusetts now welcomes you to arms as her 
soldiers. She has but a small colored population 
from which to recruit. She has full leave of the 
General government to send one regiment to the 
war, and she has undertaken to do it. Go quickly 
and help fill up this first colored regiment from the 
North. I am authorized to assure you that you will 
receive the same wages, the same rations, the same 
equipments, the same protection, the same treatiMnt 
and the same bounty secured to white soldiers. i ou 
will be led by able and skillful officers-men who 
will take especial pride in your effimchcy and sue- 

rrjxsrr.»b. .. .bi. 


mentous ci- 
I will not argue- 


To do BO, implies hesitation and 
''*■ hesitate. You do not doubt, 
lining star is bright upon 

ramfg“ Mi^ue and“conriderate care which is bestowed 1 th7 horizon' J*'® 8^ ‘^the”North“wm 

orUifreet. It is not enough that the government half “SL folir Sio" of our bro- 

shall help the slaveholders coerce the labor of free fling * gigiers shall march out into liberty I Tbe 

blacks, but it goes the business of entoremg un- tbera and ^ 

paid toil on its own account. that chanM is no g bound from 

the negroes not “ engaged on the plantations shall I age ot ce t , 






r,,r>ial (legradation to the plnin of aooinmon equality 
wUh all otl IT vaviolior of inon. Roraemlor Den- 
miivk Vo oy of (Miai-ieBtnn. Ri-munibiir Nuthaniel 
Tumor of" I'oiith Hanipton; Ti-.iiumber Shields 
flreen and t Upoland, who tollowod noble John 
Brown, and fell glorious martyi,, for the cause of 
the slave. Remember that in a contest with oppres 
sion, too Almighty bus no attribute wliieh can take 
sides with oppressors. The case is belore you. This 
is our golden opportunity—let us accept i^-yantt 
forever wipe out the daik reproaches unsparingly 
hurled against us by our enemies, win tor our- 
j,elv<^ the gratitude of our country—and tbo test 
blessitigB of our prosperity through all time. Ihe 
nucleus of till." first regiumnt la now in camp at 
Readville, a short disti.nec from Boston. I wdl 
undertake to forward to Boston all persons adjudged 
fit to he mustered into this regiment, who shall 
apply to me at any time within the next two weeks. 


Nature is as essential to lln^ Leulib .'ll:d btip].iiiee.i of 
Nations as it is of individuals. dVe have discerned 
and proclaimed that there could be no permanent 


peace or prosperity t 


a nation which had cF.tablished 
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Fbedkrick Douqlass. 
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NBW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH U, 1863. 

OoRBKsrONUENTS will gTcutly oblige ns by a care: 
observance of the following directions, vis.: 

betters enclosing matter tor publication, c 
my way to the editorial cotid -“ """ 

jfli'lreas’ed, “ Editok of thb A.w 
Bebkman stbket. New York.” 
ers enclosing subsoripfio 
[siness of the office, sliouiu ub uuui coscu, 

._E Anti-Si.AVERT Standard, No. 48 Bbbkman si 

New York.”_ 


ANTLSLAVSRT PATRIOTISM. 


Congress has died a natural death since 
issue was made up. It will be remembered as few 
Congresses have been, for the history it has witnessed 
and that it has helped to make. It has done more 
than all Congresses put together that went before it 
for the permanent good of the country, and this we 
will put to its credit whenever we are forced to 
remember that it has not done all that we had hoped 
and expected at its hands. It has abolished slavery 
in the District of Columbia and prohibited it 
Territories ; it has done what the President recom¬ 
mended as to establishing diplomatic relations with 
Hayti and Liberia; it has confiscated the property 
of rebels, including slaves ; it has forbidden military 
officers to act as slave-catchers or slave-police; it 
has been always ready to meet the President more 
than half way in all measures looking towards 
Emancipation, and prompt to provide men and money 
without stint for the suppression of the rebellion. 
This, and more that we must pass by, is a glorious 
record to have made for itself, and one that will be 
written imperisbably on the pages of History. Now 
that it has passed out of existence, we will urge no 
more what we deemed it might and should have 
done to make its good works duly effectual. It 
might have passed a Declaratory Act, to the effect 
that slavery was abolished everywhere, in loyal 
well as disloyal States, by the necessities of the Civil 
and Military condition of the country, consequent on 
the Rebellion. And it should have made a resolute 
attempt to remove from the public councils the prime 
minister, whom a majority of its members believed 
to have no faith in the necessity or the practicability 
of the policy of Emancipation, which they regarded 
as the only salvation for the Nation. Congress holds 
precisely the same power over the constitution of 
Cabinet as Parliament does over that' of England. 
It is the power of the purse, the potentiality of the 
withholding of the supplies, that makes an opposi¬ 
tion majority equivalent to a change of ministry. 
Nothing can well be more unparliamentary than 
custom of leaving the Administration uncontrolled 
by Congress. It makes the President virtually irre¬ 
sponsible in making him nominally responsible. 
This Would have been a good occasion for introduc¬ 
ing a more parliamentary course of practice, which 
would have given unity and inspired energy into t' 
united nation, depends. But we will not dwell 
what might or sliould have been. We will rejoice 
what the last Congress has done for good, and hope, 
with trembUng, that the next may not try to undo i1 
The attitude of the Abolitionists towards the gov¬ 
ernment is so novel a one that it is not astonishing 
that their tone of criticism should be misunderstood. 
In point of fact, they and the slaveholders have 
changed places in regard to the Constitution and the 
Union. Pour years ago the slaveholders 
loyalty to the Nation, and claimed it as the bulwark 
and citadel of thei< property in men. We, 
other hand, seeing it in precisely the same light, 
denounced it and came out from it, that we might 
not help guard the accursed thing it contained and 
protected. But now the scene is entirely changed. 
The slaveholders are denouncing the Constitution 
and Union, and have come out from it with stolen 
arms in their bands, while the Abolitionists are 
maintaining and sustaining both, and helping to 
establish them. This is the necessary result of natu¬ 
ral antagonism. What the slaveholder loves the 
Abolitionist must hate, and what the one endeavors 
to destroy the other must see it is his office to defend. 
The Abolitionists never had any objection to a Union 
of States, nor yet to the Constitution of the United 
States, as far as its mere letter went. It w 
vile uses to which the one was perverted, and the 
construction which was put upon the other by its 
authentic expounders, that made them denounce it as 
a “ Covenant with Death and an Agreement with 
Hell.” But when, as Mr. Garrison epigrammatically 
put it, Death and Hell had seceded from the Consti¬ 
tution, they carried our objections along with them. 
By the Rebellion, we held, slavery was actually 
abolished, as far as National support was concerned, 
in the rebellious States, and virtually abolished 
everywhere, as a logical and political consequence of 
the first proposition. Under the influence of these 
new views, arising from this new and unlooked-for 
state of things, the Abolitionists became warm and 
earnest supporters of the Administration in every¬ 
thing that looked towards a vigorous and successful 
prosecution of the war. With slavery virtually out 
of the Constitution, for the time being, they had no 
difficulty about supporting it, and to a war, virtually, 
though not nominally, waged against slavery, they 
were ready to give their cordial cooperation. But they 
were not therefore estopped from criticising the man¬ 
ner in which the war was carried on, or from ani¬ 
madverting upon the acts of general officers or even 
of the Administration itself, when they seemed to be 
playing the game of the enemy, advertently or inad¬ 
vertently. Still less were we bound to hold our 
peace from urging from the beginning the necessity, 
now partially discerned, that victory and peace can 
only be had through Emancipation and the Coopera¬ 
tion of the slaves. And when this vital measure is 
inadequately enforced, and in danger of being 
obstructed, if not defeated, by timorous if not treach¬ 
erous counsels, it is incumbent upon us of all men 
to cry aloud and spare not. We.Jiave no numerical 
force to turn tbo wavering scale of battle, or to 
decide the dubious balance of elections, but we have 
the power of making an outcry and startling the 
Nation into attention. And this, which we have 
always done, and which has been the means of all 
our successes, we do not propose to cease from, until 
the work is finished or given up, for this turn. 

The great difierence between our criticism of the 
Administration and the Generals, and our censures 
of the one or the other, and that of the Rebel party 
at the North, is, that ours is friendly, loyal and help¬ 
ful, and theirs hostile, traitorous and mischievous. 
We make no pretensions to infallibility, nor even to 
statesmanship. But we claim, in virtue of thirty 
years’ devotion to the subject, to know something of 
the character of the slaveholders, of the nature of 
slavery and of their inevitable effects upon any insti- 
of government with which they are mixed up. 
the only statesmanship we care to have, is, the 
nowledge that conformity to the laws of God and 


H foundations in ur.righteousuoss and injustice, and 
which hoped to maintain its own liberty while refus¬ 
ing it to a sixth part of its inhabitants. The brum- 
moffem statesmen the Nation has delighted to honor 
have differed from us on this point, and tried to over¬ 
ride the laws of God, or at least to e“cape their 
penalties, by political arrangements. Congressional 
majorities and judicial decisions. Whether of the 
twain have been justified by events we are content lo 
leave to the judgment of history. Just as far as the 
Administration, willingly cr by the compulsion of 
circumstances, labors to make the recognition of the 
rights of man aud the laws of God the foundations 
of the State, the Abolitionists sustain and maintain it. 
We lament the mistakes, we see the blunders which 
have delayed and still endanger the victory we 
desire ; but as long as the face of the Nation is turned 
Zionward, and its efforts put forth in that direction, 
.. _ will do nothing to hinder its progress, and every¬ 
thing to remove obstacles out of its path, and to 
point out to it the way it should go. And to this 
extent we are patriotic, and no more. Patriotism 
hold to be the love of a country which deserves to 
loved by reason of its regard for, and protection o , 
the equal rights of all its inhabitants. For the pros¬ 
perity, greatness and glory of such a country we 
intent to labor and to suffer. Neither true prosper¬ 
ity, greatness nor glory are compatible with the tole¬ 
ration of slavery within its borders. That extir¬ 
pated, America will he a country worth living and 
worth dying for. And the faith that this Nation is 
struggling forwards towards this great destiny is all 
that gives dignity and interest to the war now wag- 


his Adminiitration ; and the usual critical analysis of 1 
Contemporary Literature. 

A new number commences with this volume; and 
subscribers will remember that prices will he in¬ 
creased to those who do not pay prior to the first ol 
April. 


Continental Monthly for March is on our table. 

It is the first number received by ns since the change 
of publisher. It is issued now from the press of Itr. 
John P. Trow, 80 Green street, and is creditable to his 
typographical skill and taste. The contents of the 
number are as follows ; Turkey, by A. Comti, Jr.; 
False Estimations; The Blue Handkerchief ; Gold 
Last Words, by Ingoldsby North ; Parting, by Edward 
S. Rand, Jr.; A Merchant’s Story, by the author of 
‘‘ Among the Pines ’’—continued ; The Captain of ’63 
to his Men, by Mary E. Nealy ; The Vision of the Monk 
Gabriel, by Eleanor C. Donnelly ; Tho Century of In¬ 
ventions, by Charles G. Leland ; The Lady and her 
Slave ; For and Against; European Opinion, by Hon. 

P. Stanton; The Huguenots, by G. P. Disosway ; 
Montgomery in Secession Time; the Union, by Hon. 
Robert J. Walker; The Soldier’s Burial ; Literary 
Notices; Editor's Table. 

The Rebellion Record, Part XXVII., brings the 
Documentary History of the War down to-the first of] 
August last, and contains sixteen pages of” Poetry and 
Incidents.” The portraits of the number are those of 
Commodore Charles Boggs, U. S. N., and Gen. Lewis 
Wallace. G. P. Putnam, 532 Broadway ; Charles T. 
Evans, 448 Broadway. 


We still believe in the triumphant success of the 
country as long as this is its general direction, 
spite of occasional apparent or actual deviations 
from the true course. And to this end we will do all 
3 ur power to help and strengthen the government 
the carrying forward of the war. On speedy 
success in the field, we have often said, we hold the 
success of the present experiment of government 
depends. If through the ineffable folly of despising 
enemies, and thus permitting them to strength! 
themselves by sea and land, beyond our power of | 
reducing them, and thus hinder or defeat the 
vital policy of negro alliance, we fear that the 
cess of the rebellion will be an accomplished fact, 
though the war may linger for many months. And 
it will be happy for us, and for the slaves, if the 
rebels will persist in their purpose of Independence, 
and not consent to lord it over us in a Union made 
again to suit themselves. But it will be time 
enough to consider our duty in that emergency, when 
imminent over us. 


RRW P UBLIOATIONS. 


Talk with My Pupils : Bv Mrs. Charles Sedgwick. 

New York: John Hopper. 110 Broadway. 

We have read this hook with great pleasure and 
edification. Among all the works intended to aid ' 
forming the character and guiding the aspirations 
girls, we cannot remember another so good. But 
instead of attempting to set forth the grounds of this 
opinion for ourselves, we will let Mrs. L. Maria Child 
speak for us. In the Boston Transcript she says 

“Mrs. Charles Sedgwick’s school at Lenox, Mass., 
has been for so many years considered a blesslDg, 
account of the attention there paid to the physical, 
inteUectual and moral health of young ladies, that - 
is unnecessary to remind the public of its merits, 
is impossible to estimate the extensive and salutary 
influences that have gone forth from wiv 
mothers thus wisely reared—influences to be trans¬ 
mitted by their posterity through all coming 
Mrs. Sedgwick endeavors to converse with young peo¬ 
ple, through the medium of this little book, entitled 
‘A Talk with My Pupils.’ May the circle of her 
readers be large. The book is full of practical wis- 
views. It is calculated to elevate the" character 
woman, in all the relations of life. In the chapter 
‘ Relations with the Poor and Friendless,’ she holds up 
as an example a gentleman who, when a colored 
vant had been spending a night at his house, and 
going away without breakfast, ran out to the stage to 
carry her a cup of coffee. Those who were acquainted 
with her large-hearted husband at once recognize 
him in this incident. It may seem a trifle ; but such 
trifles indicate the moral staple of character.. Mr. 
Charles Sedgwick was of that rare type of character, 
a truly Christian Democrat, practically as well 
theoretically. 

“ There is a noble and animating chapter on ‘ Patri¬ 
otism ’; and the words come with weight from a wid¬ 
owed mother, whose only son died of a wound received 
at the Battle of Antietam. In a letter to a friend she 
says : • ! have lost the only arm left for me to lean 
upon, by maternal right. I am sorely bereaved ; hut 
I did not grudge the sacrifice of my dear Willie in such 
a cause ; nor would I have had it less costly.’ Can a 
nation be otherwise than saved when it has produced 
such mothers ? ” 


mont, and Keene and other towns in Cheshire County 
the remainder of this week.” 

A South Carolina correspondent of The Tribune 
says : ” The only building in Beaufort reminding one 
of Northern bustle and thrift is the one in which the 
government, through E. 3. Philbrick and J. S. Severance, 
is engag®fl in ginning cotton. Never having seen the 
operation before, I was much interested in passing 
through the building. Instead of the slow and tedious 
process of ginning the cotton by hand, or rather by 
foot, which the negroes dread so terribly, a powerful 
steam-engine furnishes the motive power, and gives 
constant but light employment for more than one hun- 
dren girl«. all of whom seemed to like their work 
indeed, a more jolly or contented class of operatives I 
never saw. The entire process, from separating the 
seed from the cotton to tho baling it for shipment, is 
carried on within the building. Mr. Severance has 
immediate charge of the building and the inmates, and 
the gootl order and neatness pervading every depart¬ 
ment reflect credit upon his ability to superintend so 
important an establishment.” 


P ER80NAL. 

The Washington correspondent of The Times states 
that Gen. Butler is to receive the appointment of Pro- 
ist Marshal General. 

Gen. Carl Schurtz has been compelled to tai 
furlough, to recruit his health, which is in i 
condition. He is in Philadelphia. 

Col. French, whose cruelty to the colored people of 
New Orleans was lately recorded in our columns, being 
about to depart for the North, was presented by his 
friends and sympathizers with a service of plate, 

A private letter from Boston, says the St Louis 
Democrat, contains this remark : “lam told that his 
dignified entertainers were mortified to find so small 
a concern in the renowned Gen. McClellan.” 

Garibaldi, says the European correspondent of The 
Tribune, is still ailing ; it cannot he said as yet that he 
convalescent, still his general health is improving, 
though it may yet be some weeks longer before his 
wound will close. 

W. G. Allen, a colored Virginian, and formerly 
Professor in the New York Central College, lately 
delivered to a crowded audience in Shoreditch, Eng. 
very instructive lecture on the life and character of 
Toussaint L’Ouverture. 

Daniel Bowley avov^s himself the author of the peti- 
tion for the restoration of slavery in the Empire State, 
published in our last. He says he was formerly 
Whig, next an “ American,” then a Fusionist; hut of 
course he is now in communion with the Copperhead 
Democracy. Remember Bowley! 

Col. Roumain, the Haytian Charge i’Affairs, lately 
arrived, has been officially received at the State 
Department, and it is reported that Mr. Seward 
about to honor him with a dinner, to which the whole 
diplomatic corps has been invited. Only think of it! 
the Secretary of State of the United States asking - 
“ nigger ” to dinner I 

The nomination of Gen. Cassius M. Clay as Minister 
to Russia was reported back from the Committee 
Foreign Relations on Tuesday, with the statement that 
the six members present were equally divided 
question of confirmation. It is understood that Senator 
Sumner was among Mr. Clay’s opponents, and Senator 
Garret Davis among his friends. 


Mrs. J.ane G. Swisshelm, formerly editor of the Pitts¬ 
burgh Visitor, now of the St. Cloud (Min.) Democrat, 
delivered an address in the Lecture Room of Plymouth 
Church (H. W. Beecher’s), Brooklyn, on Tuesday even- 
the subject of the Indian massacres in Min¬ 
nesota. We were not able to hear her, nor have 
seen any report of her lecture ; but friends who 
heard her in Philadelphia assure us that “no acted 
tragedy could have moved them more.” She also 
delivered in Philadelphia, and will doubtless do so 
here and in other places, a lecture on “ Woman and 
the Rebellion,” of which our friends in that city speak 
in very high terms. Mrs. Ames, the special correspon¬ 
dent of the Springfield Republican, describing a recep¬ 
tion at the house of .Mr. Grow, Speaker of the late 
House of Representatives, says : 

“ Among the more remarkable persons 
assembly the other evening was Mrs. Jane G. Swiss- 
helm, who was the centre of a large circle. . . . She 
has pleasant manners, a bright smile, large head and 
■ and eyes of a clear, frosty blue. She was 
ik in black velvet, and strangely enough, the long 
black feathers in her hair suggested nothing to me h"' 
one of Fremont’s scouts. But she is fearfully clevt 
Yon look at her, listen to her, and feel sure that she 
could take a ship across the ocean ; that she could 
command a brigade ; govern a State, and have super¬ 
fluous power left for infinite infinitesimal purposes.” 


In this compact, neatly printed volume of 313 small 
pages we have a dictionary of all the terms peculiar 
to military and naval description, and which are 
stantly employed in official and other reports of bat¬ 
tles and of the preparations therefor. For wa 
such a work the accounts in the newspapers of the 
movements of our armies on land and sea, if not unin¬ 
telligible to, are at best but imperfectly understood by, 
the unprofessional reader. The work contains besides 
tables of rank, pay, etc., in the U. S. Army and Navy ; 
Insignia of rank in Army and Navy ; Rank, pay and 
emoluments of the Marine Corps ; Tables of money, 
weight and measure ; Pictorial illustrations of a few 
military and naval terms; Proverbs and phrases 
from the Latin, Italian, Spanish and Greek; Words 
and phrases from the French ; and, besides all these, a 
general Pocket Dictionary of the English Language. 
This description of its contents is a sufficient commen¬ 
dation of the work. 

The Christian Examker for March contains eight 
articles, entitled as follows: Dr. Doyle; Professor 
Wilson ; The Immortality of the Brute World ; Prison 
Discipline in England ; The Canonization of the Mar¬ 
tyrs of Japan ; Democracy on Trial; Later phases of 
English Peeling; Review of Current Literature. Of 
these articles, the one entitled “ Democracy on Trial ” 
has given us greatest pleasure. It presents the Ameri¬ 
can system of government in its true light, and em¬ 
bodies truths too little considered by multitudes even 
of our most intelligent citizens. No one can read it 
without feeling renewed confidence in the working of | 
republican institutions. Boston : Walker, Wise & Co. 

The Pioneer Boy and How He Became President. 
This is the title of a new book not yet published, but 
which will make its appearance on the 20th inst., from 
the house of Walker, Wise & Co., Boston. Tho author 

Wm. M. Thayer, who has spent two years in its pre¬ 
paration. It is in the form of a tale for boys and 
young men, and will trace the career of President 
Lincoln from boyhood to manhood, showing what the 
principles of honesty, industry, energy and perseve¬ 
rance have done, in raising a poor boy, born in pov¬ 
erty, in a slave State, to the highest place of honor 
that our country can bestow. It will be illustrated 
with five full-page engravings by Harley. 

Blackwood’s Magazine for February (L. Seott & 
Co.’s American Edition, 38 Walker st.) contains the 
following papers : Progress in China, Part II.; Caxto- 
niana—Motive Power (conclusion); Henry Lacor- 
daire; Lady Morgan’s Memoirs ; A Sketch from Baby¬ 
lon-concluded ; Our New Doctor; Politics at Home 
and Abroad. 

The Westminster Review for January (L. Scott & 
Co.’s American Edition, 38 Walker st.) contains nine 
articles, of which we give the titles ; English Con- 
-what should bo done with them ; The Litera¬ 
ture of Bohemia ; Bishop Colenso on the Pentateuch ; 
Les Miserables ; Indian Annexations—British Treat- 
of Native Princes; The Microscope and its 
Revelations; Greece and the Greeks ; M. Ratazzi and 
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Joseph J. Lewis of West Chester, Pa., Commissioner 
Internal Revenue, in place of Hon. George Boutwell, 
resigned ; John A. Gurley, of Ohio, Governor of Ari¬ 
zona. Hon. John F. Potter, late M.C., of Wisconsin, has 
declined the office of Governor of Dakota, 

We take special pleasure in recording the election 
the Canadian Parliament of George R. Brown, Editor 
of the Toronto Globe. He is an earnest opponent 
slavery, and has done much through his paper and by 
his personal influence to promote and foster right 
views of the slaveholders’ rebellion among the people 
of Canada. 

In a recent lecture on the “ Lost Arts,” at New Haven, 
Wendell Phillips said that when a boy he was deeply 
impressed by Prof. Silliman’s manner of addressing 
audience, aud that through life he had made it a study 
to attain to the same perfection of delivery 
although his experience in speaking had extended to 
period of thirty years, he did not feel that he 
equal of his early model. 

The New Bedford Mercury says: “ Gough, the elo¬ 
quent lecturer, practices as well as preaches. His lec¬ 
tures are full of noble sentiments, and his life is full 
noble actions. We happen to know some facts which 
increase our respect for the man, and which it is just 
should he stated. Qf some $30,000, the avails of his 
lectures in England, he brought home hut about $1, 

—the balance, beyond his personal expenses, having 
been given to charitable objects. He is now support¬ 
ing seventeen young men in colleges; and a large por¬ 
tion of his receipts as a lecturer last year was given 
aid of the war, in recruiting regiments, furnishing hos¬ 
pital supplies, etc., etc.’’ 

We perceive, says The Independent, that the Hon. Ste¬ 
phen J. Field, now Chief Justice of California, has been 
offered the office of United States Circuit Judge for 
that State. Judge Field is a son of the venerable Rev. 
Dr. Field of Stockbridge, Mass., whose sons have all 
risen to distinction in various professions. They 
David Dudley Field, lawyer in New York ; Rev. Henry 
M. Field, D.D., our neighborly editor of The Mvangd- 
ist; Cyrus W. Field, who hopes to lay a second sub- 
Atlantic telegraph; Hon. J. E. Field, present Speaker 
of the Senate of Massachusetts ; and Judge S. J. Field 
of California. Who shall say that ministers’ s 
)t turn out well t 

The Paris Monde announces the conversion 
Roman Catholic faith of the eldest eon of Wilberforce, 
and says : “ This is the third of his sons who has been 
thus rewarded for the father’s humane efforts. One 
of them, who had been an archdeacon in the Anglican 
Church, died five years since at Rome, while studying 
theology preparatory to taking holy orders. Another, 
who has a numerous family, gave up a rich benefice in 
the English Church to embrace the Catholic faith, and 
proprietor and principal editor of The Weekly 
IT, a Catholic journal. His eldest son is already 
in holy orders. Of the four sons of the emancipator 
of the negroes only one still adhered to heresy—^Dr. 
Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, etc., who is 
accused of Puseyisin.” 

Says the last Concord (N. H.) Independent Democrat ; 
Mias Anna E. Dickinson, of Philadelphia, who has 
been speaking to crowded houses in StraflTord and Car- 
roll Counties, for the past three weeks, spoke in Phenix 
Hall, on Saturday night last, on ‘The Crisis.’ The 
Hall was packed full, there was not a seat on the main 
floor or in the gallery which was not occupied, and 
hundreds were standing in the rear of the Hall and in 
the side aisles. A more intelligent and attentive audi- 
never assembled in our city, and from constant 
outbursts of applause during the hour and a half 
Mias Dickinson was speaking, we should say there was 
enthusiastic one. Her manner before an 
audience is pleasing, and she possesses oratorical 
powers of the rarest quality. Her style of speech 
is convincing, and her arguments are conclusive. 
Many of her illustrations are thrilling, and her audi¬ 
ences are held as though they were electrified. Her 
treatment of traitors, both South and North, is severe, 
and they squirm when their wickedness is clearly 
painted before them. Miss Dickinson spoke in Ports¬ 
mouth on Monday evening last, and speaks in Clare- 


Philadelphia, Feb. 9 th. 

Wan® you are bearing your testimony against the 
amiable optimist,” I will try to hold up mine i 
the more numerous class of pitiable pessimists, 
tween us I trust we shall be able to preserve our 

flock from both these forms of error. The for- 
—the optimistic heresy—is not prevalent in my 
dideese ; at least not to that degree that “ infers that 
the voyage is over because the ship is nearing the 
shore ” ; which “ sees things with unquestioning eyes,' 
and assumes that “ all that remains for Abolitionists 
to do is to cry in joyful believing, ‘ Great is Lincoln, 
and Seward is his prophet.’ ” For such easy and perni- 
false trust I think your rebuke altogether too 
mild. People who can talk in this way—either literally 
or in substance—are not only “ over-sanguine ” ; they 
are over-foolish, and that to a degree that braying 
mortar would work no cure upon them. 

The kind of folk that most trouble your co-laborerS 
in this part of the vineyard are those who have 
“joyful believing” in anything; who, so far from 
looking upon things with “ unquestioning eyes,” ques¬ 
tion and doubt everything that their eyes gaze upon. 
Some of them will frankly teU you that they have got 
to that state now that they don’t believe confidently ’ 
anything. They have been so disappointed ; have had 
their hearts so wrung with the pain of deferred hope, 
and the chagrin of misplaced confidence, that they < 
not now with joyful believing trust anybody or any¬ 
thing ; not even the Lord God himself, who they fear 
is bound by the attribute's of his character to defeat aU 
onr best efforts. This is the class of persons whom 
would gladly reclaim to a better state of mind, and 
hail with satisfaction everything coming from your 
had a duty to pe^orm^la^^^ek, which took r 
again to the city of Washington. It was to procure, 
possible, a speaker, of suitable ability and distinction, 
for a meeting to be held, the latter part of this month, 
in this city, on the subject of Emancipation 
nected with the Freed Blacks of South Carolina. Hap¬ 
pily—I may here say—I was successful; having 
cured the consent of the Hon. John A. Bingham of 
Ohio, one of the ablest and purest members of the late 
Congress, to be present to deliver an address. While 
I was at the Capital Congress adjourned, and it was 
my fortune to witness the process of its dissolution, 
had often heard of the bear-garden scenes that we 
wont—when the lords of the lash held the reins of the 
government—to he enacted during the last hours of 
the session, and I was curious to see what contrast, 
any, would now be presented. And I am pleased to 
say there was a contrast, and that of so broad a char¬ 
acter as to be the subject of general observation. 

There was, of course, a strong press of business 
crowding upon the brief space that was left for the 
purpose. Some of this business was of the most 
portant character, including several of the great meas¬ 
ures of self-preservation and freedom which for months 
had been maturing for consummation. The friends of 
these measures, calm but with every nerve strained, 
were on the alert to put them through. The enemies, 
less self-contained but equally determined, 
qui vive for a chance to defeat them. These latter 
resorted to every trick that promised to aid them 
their purpose. Bitterness was in their hearts and 
anger in their eyes, but on their tongues was no threat 
of violence. There was no display of revolvers 
other like helps to pro-slavery legislation. The day 
for such things had passed, never, it is to be hoped, 
return. 

Noise there was, to be sure, and a good deal of 
and sometimes, from the eager competition for the 
floor, considerable confusion; but this, in a large pop¬ 
ular representative body, and under such circum 
stances, was hardly to he avoided. There was, how 
ever, no indecorous clamor, no inebriate excitement— 
except for a moment in the case of Kerrigan, the repre¬ 
sentative of the “ Dead Rabbit” district of New York 
city—and no unseemly behavior whatever. By three 
o’clock in the morning (of the 4th), Mr. Stevens, the 
brave and able leader of the majority, had got his meas¬ 
ures all safely through, and the House took a recess 
till 10 ; at which hour business was resumed, and the 
din and clatter of frequent motions and interlocutory 
debate was kept up till 12. At the moment the hand 
of the dial touched that figure, the hammer of the 
Speaker fell, and suddenly, as if by magic, the whole 
body sunk into the most profound silence. The 
Speaker then arose and delivered his valedictory 
address. During its utterance you could have almost 
heard a pin drop. The members bent forward in re¬ 
spectful attention, and at the close attested their pleas- 
by an enthusiastic clapping of hands. It was a 
fitting termination of an important session ; a not un¬ 
becoming dissolution of the most memorable Congress 
that has sat since the foundation of the government. 

There was a little episode in the last hour of the pro¬ 
ceedings, which, though of do especial interest in itself, 
s, in some of its aspects, quite instructive. I allude 
the family quarrel, for such it was, of the Van 
Wyck Committee. This Committee, after having be¬ 
spattered with unproved charges almost everybody on 
whom it had laid its hands, concluded its labors for the 
session ky * general set-to of dirt-throwing at each 
other. It was the feat of the “ Kilkenny cats ” repeat- 
another arena. The occasion of it was a vote, 
which had been adopted the night before, accepting a 
minority report made by Mr. Van Wyck, the original 
Chairman of the Committee, and ordering 10,000 copies 
of it to be printed. Mr. Waahburne, of HlinoU, on be¬ 
half of the majority, moved to reconsider this vote, 
alleging unfairness on the part of the writer of 
the report, and even insinuating fraud. Mr. Dawes, of 
Massachusetts, followed, corroborating, so far as he 
could without committing himself, what Mr. Wash- 
burne had said. Mr. Van Wyck replied under great 
excitement. He repelled the charges and insinuations, 
and retorted both with interest added, declaring that 
he held himself responsible for what he said-tliere 
and elsewhere.” The motion to reconsider was lost 
by a small majority; tho vote showing tli 
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The chief injury done by this ill-judged and ill-judg- 
„ Committee is not that inflicted upon Gen. hremont 
and other individuals by its unproved and unprovablo 
implications ; that were comparatively a small mat¬ 
ter ; It is the damage done to the cause of republican 
institutions. Perhaps the best reparation in the Com¬ 
mittee’s power was that which they involuntarily 
made at last by these mutual criminations. Each 
party—tho majority and minority—aceused the other 
of dishonesty ; and both made out strong cases. Gen. 
Fremont and his fellow-victims now stand before the 
world exculpated from the charges of this Committee ; 

members being proved by their own showing to be 
altogether unworthy of credit. 

The blunder of the appointment of this Committee, 
like a good many other blunders of the Administration, 
had its origin in good intentions. Soon after the 
breaking out of the war, a cry was raised of “ corrup¬ 
tion.” The people took the alarm, investigation was 
demanded, and a Committee made up in part of the 
most clamorous—who are not always the most virtu- 
_j_were appointed to make inquest. To this Com¬ 
mittee were confided the largest powers. They could 
where they might choose on mileage ; they could 
employ stenographic and clerical assistance; they 
could publ’isli without revision and ad libitum. They 
have already issued three octavo volumes, in editions 
of 10,000 each, comprising in all 2,700 pages, and are 
the point of publishing a fourth of still larger 
dimensions. These volumes are distributed, under the 
frank of members and otherwise, throughout the 
length and breadth of the laud and over the world. 
Wherever they go, they carry a libel upon American 
character and republican institutions. So impressed 
with this were radical members of Congress that they 
refused to receive their quota or to be instrumental 
in distributing them. But the Copperheads had 
such compunctions. They took all that were offered, 
and now circulate them with alacrity. 

The members of the Van Wyck Committee are not 
the only recognized friends of the government who 
have done harm by sweeping inculpations. Many 
good people unintentionally fall ii 
They receive for truth reports not worthy of credit, 
and openly deplore a state of corruption that does not 
exist. Fearing to under-rate an admitted evil, they 
vastly over-estimate it. In order to magnify its 
mity, they exaggerate its extent. This is not well, 
though well intended. AU statements, in matters of 
this kind, that exceed the truth, to that extent do 
harm. They weaken confidence at home and abroad 
first in our rulers and people, and then in the institu¬ 
tions which breed such products. 

•A decision is expected this week from the Supreme 
Court in the case of the Hiawatha and other prizes, 
which, if it be what is anticipated, will have the effect 
of allaying the fears of some of our anti slavery peo¬ 
ple. The chief question at issue in these cases relates 
the legal nature of the controversy in which the 
country is now engaged. Is it a wav or a mere civil 
emeute ? If the former, the gov ernment is acting under 
the law of nations, and may exercise belligerent pow- 
of which is to confiscate and destroy the 
enemy’s property. If the latter, it is bound by the 
municipal regulations of the country, and must con¬ 
fine its measures for its suppression within the fines 
prescribed by the Constitution. If the former, the 
Proclamation of the President is not unconstitutional. 
If the latter, an adverse Supreme Court may, at its 
first opportunity, declare that proclamation null and 
void. ■ It is said by those supposed to know, that 
majority of the Judges hold and express opinions 
which make it morally certain that their decision will 


Washi.nuton. , 

A FEW words upon the general simatio- ’ ' ' ' 

1. this week. Congress adjourns at the rLmi, 
having fully accomplished its work. 
say, however, that one or two important' 

•looked. The Fugitive Slave law was » t 
repealed, and slaves can be legally! 
u ned to their masters throughout lovai*’!®’“ 
scenes enacted in this District under th' 
rous law are shocking, and they occur miiel'* *'*’'*’*- 
than Is generally supposed. The omission c ' 
be rectified, but it is a consolation that, the"!'''** 
of this District are abolished, ® 

new men for Judges, the proWiffity be^? *^^^6 
majority of them will be men -vf ideas ? ‘''At ^ 
humanity--and this cannot be *aid with trun** 
old judges. * the 

The failure of the Missouri F.maneipation b'n 
the President, hut I judge from some thi' 
heard that the radicals—the strong and 
slavery men—do not feel very badly ov^i^'*®!!- 
With the triumph of the government slavery i 
extinction in all the Border States, and the 
far off when the slave-owners will be begging'? 
pensation instead of grumbling because the p!'.'*®®*’ 
urges it upon them. It is better, perhaps to *'*^®®* 
that day comes. ' ''*'1 tij 

Tho government, I think, is not afraid of th o 
heads. The developments of tho last four we v ‘ 
convinced the President that the rehel-synmatt- 
the North really have little influence with th '**‘*l'i 
Any attempt in a free State to resist the Cba **^'*!*'‘ 
Act wifi be instantly punished, and it ig 
that any attempt wifi be made in any State to *-*'*’^ 
execution of the law. 

The position of the government on the slave ' 
tion is more satisfactory than it has been 
time. The rumors of a Cabinet change, by wh’ h 
slavery men are to go into place and anti-slav!!! 
are to leave the Cabinet, are all false, ^ 
very obstinately refuses to give up Mr. Seward 
tify the radicals, but he has no idea of 0 j 
Northern sentiment by dismissing any anths!**^^ 
member of his Cabinet and putting in his plaoo* 
to suit Thurlow Weed. There need he no fear^ 
this point, unless I have blundered in my internr**u^*"' 
of tho facts of the last two weeks. The’President^" 
very queerly sometimes, but he wifi not aband w 
policy, which was arrived at after months of 
and of careful consideration. If the war breaks d"**"* 
of course the slaveholders wifi triumph; but if tk 
goes on vigorously, they and their institutio! 


^x\x 80 Sit 0 n 


rights of belligerents. (1.) 

You may have noticed that the Copperheads 
much more venomous in their attacks upon the sus¬ 
pension of the habeas corpus than they are upon the 
proclamation. They have discovered that the latter 
not sufficiently unpopular with the masses to yield 
any political capital; so they try the former. But 
this mine, too, is nearly exhausted. The Indemnity 
bill wifi go far to close it up. and oblige those who 
have been working it to look for new diggings. If, 
the excess of your duties, you have omitted to read 
that hill, I would advise you to embrace the earli¬ 
est opportunity to acquaint yourself with its contents. 
You will fii^ it in The Tribune of the 3d. 
admirable law, being at the same time a bill of indem¬ 
nity to the President and a Personal Liberty hill to 
the citizen. The government may, in an extreme case, 
hold the body of an accused person, but that person 
may, at the end of twenty days, demand, without fear 
of refusal, either a trial or his enlargement. The pro¬ 
visions of the hill are wisely conceived and admirably 
put together. 

( 1 .) 

day, and is of the character anticipat_^ __ 

ent. The decision was delivered by Mr. Justice Grier, 
behalf of the majority of the Court. A dissenting opin 
(concurred in by Judges Tany, Clifford and Catron) • 
readily Judge Nelson.—.Editor. 


Anti-Negro Diabolism 

a negro who had committed an outrage upon 
white girl was being taken from the court 
jail under escort of the military, when an attempt 


was fired upon, and one man killed and several 
wounded. Being foiled in their attempt to get posses¬ 
sion of the negro, the mob perpetrated the most horri¬ 
ble outrages upon the colored people residing in the 
vicinity of the jail. Thirty-two bouses were destroyed, 
aud 200 people made homeless. The riot was quelled 
only by military force. A public meeting was held on 
the 7th, at which resolutions were adopted urging the 
authorities to organize a powerful patrol guard to 
keep the peace, and to cause the arrest of those who 
committed the murder and arson ; also urging the 
Mayor to proclaim a sort of martial law, and desiring 
that the Common Council be requested to ascertain the 
losses and reimburse the sufferers. 


Boston, March 9th, I 863 , 

You know the Warren Street (Sisbel, and the niamier 
in which its minister, Charles F.Barnard, proyidesfot 
the mental and spiritual needs of a class of childrea 
else uncared for. Here is a specimen of the manBei in 
which this true preacher of the gospel uses important 
current events for the instruction of his flock. 

A year ago, just as Mr. Zaohos (formerly connected 
with Antioch College) was about to sail for Port 
Royal, to give his aid in the instruction of the colored 
refugees there, he held, at Mr. Barnard’s request, a 
meeting in the Chapel, to explain to the children wliat 
this mission was, and why the interest and labor of us 
all should be engaged in it. Having now returned fo 
Boston, after a year’s labor among those people,Mr. 
Zaehos again appeared at the Chapel, and spent the 
evening of Sunday, March Ist, in giving a report of his 
work at Port Royal among the colored people who had 
formerly been slaves. 

He told the children that the government of the 
United States had put under his care an island contain¬ 
ing five plantations, and including 350 men, women and 
children. He was to arrange and superintend their 
instruction and labor, and provide for their welfare 
generally. In order to do this, it became necessary 
that he should be their teacher, preacher, dimtor, 
magistrate, captain, steward and gardener. And by 
doing all these things, he of course obtained an inti¬ 
mate and accurate knowledge 0 / tjjem. 

These colored people were at first doubtful aud sus¬ 
picious, afraid of the soldiers on both sides, and dis¬ 
trustful of white men generally, as they had good rea¬ 
son to be. Nevertheless, on acquiring their confidence, 
and showing them what the work was that he bad 
come to accomplish, he found them well-disposed and 
friendly. 

Many of them had severe scars from the whip, and 
showed other marks of previous ill-treatment from the 
slaveholders ; nevertheless, no spirit of revenge ap¬ 
peared lu them against either master or overseer. 
They wished only a chance to earn their living in free¬ 
dom by honest labor. 

They were willing to work. They had planted corn 
and sweet potatoes before Mr. Zaehos arrived there, 
and when the produce of these came iu, they volun¬ 
tarily desisted from drawing rations. When their crop 
was destroyed by the caterpillar, they bore the dis¬ 
appointment and the loss patiently. In times rf 
scarcity, those who drew rations divided them wi 
the rest. Not one lazy, loafing fellow was found 
among them. They were very industrious when goo 
pay was given, and they were persistent and ste 7 
in the ordinary work, cheerfully continuing it n 
payment was long delayed, after the cii’cmnstanoo® 
were explained to them. 

After the interesting statement of Mr. Zaehos 
finished, Mr. Barnard showed the children a 

n -■ * |Of agiftthatwastobeseiitt&ttesepoorcolorefl ^ 

Detroit.—O n the 6th mst., , ® 7 V'Konal After havfr? 

’ ' pie from the Warren Street Ohapel. fl-nvi 

been long deprived, by the slaveholders, of t ® 
tunity of learning to read, they were * 
diligently, in the intervals, of labor, both c 1 
grown people. The gift to be sent 


young 


3 made by a gang of rowdies. The crowd 


Liberal Donation. —The “ Social, Civil aud Statistical | 
Association of Colored People of Pennsylvania,” which 
is doing effective work for tlft relief of the “ contra¬ 
bands,” lately received from Peter Lester and a few 
other warm-hearted friends in Victoria, Vancouver’s 
Island, a draft for $162, payable in gold, which, when 
sold, amounted to the sum of $277 and a few cents. 
Mr. Lester and his wife, who were active with others 
in making up this donation, are natives of Virginia. 
They were reared in the midst of the horrid system of 
slavery as it existed in and around Richmond. Hence 
they feel intensely in regard to the struggles now going 
on, especially in relation to such as are becoming free. 
Would that colored people all over the land could feel 
as those far-off ones have felt. 


Sketcues among our Colored Population.— A series 
of papers, bearing this title, has lately been published 
in the Brooklyn Evening Star. They wore written by 
Mrs. Rebecca Weaver, a lady of more than ordinary 
ability, wlio spent considerable time in collecting her 
materials, visiting the homes and places of business of | 
the colored people of Now York for the purpose. Her 
sketches are creditable alike to her head and heart, 
may regard this appearance in the Brooklyn 
in evidence of tho growth of a better sentiment 
toward our colored population. 

New IlAMrsBiKE. — The election in this State, on 
Tuesday last, resulted in a defeat of the Copperheads. 
The Republicans and loyal Democrats being divided on 
Governor, there was no choice of that officer by tho 
people ; hut the Legi.slatuvo in both branches is largely 
Republican, and wifi elect either tho Republican or the 
Union Democratic candidate—probably the former. 
The three Gougressional Di.stricts were all carried by 
the Republicans. This i.s better than we expected, for 
the Copperhead Democracy made hepcalean efforts to 

= . - I elect their candidato-i, and were aided largely by mem-1 

House had looked upon the squabble with much the J hers of their party in this city. ' 


cards, containing the printed 1®“®™ ^ smo 

large and small. These cards were dark on 

--the other. On ih®i/the 

the white m “ 


d oolor'^ 


and white 0 

bet was printed in gold letters, 0 
ordinary manner. , , 

Mr. Barnard’s school has always ^hove 

children on equal terms with white ones, an 
is a fair specimen of the culture he provi es 
minds and hearts. . lied 

We have in Boston a new institution ® , joukt 
U. aionClub,” which announces as its objec , jjd 
tion of “unqualified loyalty to the „pporte' 

Union oV’ the United States, and .pressie” 

the Federal government in efforts for ® , jp hjve 
of the Rebellion.” This club is 
been formed at the instance, end mainly ol 

agency of Charles G. Loring, Esq, a ^^gpppsente^ 
much influence in this city. It is he who r 
the American side in the handsome 20): 

printed (and noticed in your columns ^ jjpijtioin 
entitled “ Correspondence on the Presen pi 

between Great Britain and the 
America.” This correspondence is 
in regard to the courteous and amicable s -pjgineol' 
defence of antagonistic opinions. But, in 
the English gentleman who takes the 
in several particulars, the advantage jjjjjpd i® 
The ideas of slavery which Mr. Loring' ioj® 

old Whig party—namely, that though u") ^pfercn®® 
rious,itwa8 practically to be tolerated ‘ hUtoind 
to tho Constitution-have seeminglythef*® 
so as to render him incapable of retogo'^^^ 
tliat fighting for that Constitution is ^Jjgid, 1”® 
thing from fighting for frvedoin. ^^’’’.qgpt 
fish correspondent, aptly quotes gj ipiliit’"''*'” j 
letter to Mr. Greeley as evidence of pen ® ppipuei * , 
on his part wlnnlH-,- or not slavery sh®" 
thus as evidence that the in t®® 

States is not jufrafionu/ly guiding this the 
rest of freedom. Mr. Loring 
doiit, being tho sworn defender 0 ppeseol 
[under which slavery has grown to 
and importance], cannot interfere ptjon ® 

except so far as the immediate pt b'® 

lal fife requires ; and he won g^g *07 ® -pP 
friend’s inference (as if that inferenee^^ flgh‘'®^,pgc- 
than inovitablo) that the nation w fo® 

such a Constitution is not purpose y ^ 


In Vie Christian Raiminer 
here, Mr. 

Later I'nases 01 uob*— , 

viewer complains of the cool, qgnt in 

expressions of tlie English eorresp 


, is review'®”’, ^ije 

. Loring’s pamphlet is J,.gg^og.’ ,,are‘' 
ftter Phases of J^gq_ pad ff® ^ { 






ii- national position, and assumes 


accounting for the state of feeling alluded to. 
c*'-^ spiie American pleads earnestly, as for the 
and honor of a native land in peril, confessing 
errors and guilt, but contending manfully for 

■» ®***°°]*e American makes this confession in regard 
. though even here only partially, since he 
'gets up the false pretence that slavery was 


a**'®'' ly gg,g up the false pretence that slavery was 
eP**^*^ non us, in colonial times, by the British power 
01^ power had ever compelled a single Ameri- 
],uy and hold slaves against his will; but be 
i"’ ^”[10 such confession in regard to the errors and 
“'**'**£ the present. Nay, he raisrepresent.s as to the 
j[,gt guilt, in addition to making special ple.as 
•st®” He says—“ We cannot make war upon 

a a, such .os if th.ot were any more sacred, or 
IsTWy^^ under the protection of the Constitution, 
■“f ybeas corpus, or than fi eedom of speech and 
33^ both of which We been infringed by the 
if***® on Ilia own re.spotisibility, as often as he 
lb® exigencies of war to require it. He 
“ ^atpaiy opposes, and .orgnes against, immediate and 
.sal emancipation, opposing to it, as truths, the 
>*‘‘'®|^,lgcies which have always been put forth by 
cholders themselves. And he assumes, throughout, 
the rebellion he quelled, slavery must soon 
*’* • jij gu end, without any special movement against 
I®®®, under the action of that very Constitution which 
*’ ®''gj2qwed its continuance and increase for seventy 
thus neglecting the important lesson taught 
error of our revolutionary fathers, who : 
,med that slavery must die soon after the prohibi- 
^ of the foreign slave trade, and therefore failed to 
.ply the axe to its root. 

I have said that the writer in The Christian Examiner, 
tbe very act of wondering at the coolness of our 
: trlish friends, has expressed the main reason (and 
he sufficient reason) for .such coolness. It is where he 
of “ f**® Emancipation policy which our sovern- 
"'nt ia^® *’®®" reluctantly compiled to adopt.’- This 
Tthe ■'’®’’y f®®*' Lincoln, instead of seizing with 
ferity the opportunities which war, and the aeknow- 
" aied existence of martial law, gave him for the abo- 
jtiou of slavery throughout the land, has shown him- 
lif persistently averse to sueh action, and has taken 
1 tUl steps in that direction only after first trying 
''^jrv other conceivable method. Are we ever 
n'oved with enthusiastic feeling in behalf of a man 
^ho has been “ reluctantly compelled ” to take partial 
steps towards doing right? 1 wonder at our English 
friends for thinking that Jeff. Davis and his party are 
in any manner or degree right; hut I cannot wonder 
•t them for seeing that Lincoln and Seward are consid- 
jfjbly in the wrong. It is time, however, for me to 

return to the “Union Club.” 

We may fairly suppose that this club, founded by 
persons like minded with Mr. Loring, -will really labor 
to support a government pursuing the policy which Mr. 
Lincoln has repeatedly shown, by word and deed, to be 
Ms policy ; namely, the continued tolerance of slavery 
except where interference with it appears indispensa¬ 
ble to preserve the Union—the overthrow of slavery 
'among rebels) whenever it shall be plain that nothing 
else will save the Union—and also, the continued, and 
protracted, and repeated trial of every other expedient 
before admitting that slavery must now be overthrown 
and extirpated. Our great danger is, that a President 
disposed to this course of policy will expend so much 
of the nation’s time, and strength, and blood, and trea- 
™re, in these preliminary trials, as to pass by the 
period of the possibility of salvation. But it seems 
probable that it is in this very avoidance of the radi¬ 
cal remedy as long as possible, that these men will 
support the President. This view seems corroborated 
by their choice of Edward Everett as President of the 
Union Club. On the other hand, they have solicited 
and obtained tbe membership of a few gentlemen who 
are thoroughly opposed to slavery, and desire its imme¬ 
diate and utter extinction. One of these, Hon. Josiah 
Quiney, read a paper before them, which is said to 
have traced all our national calamities to the existence 
of slavery among us, and to have recommended vigor¬ 
ous action against it as indispensable, alike to the over¬ 
throw of the rebellion, and to the establishment of 
true prosperity and welfare for our nation. 

An additional feature of this club is that the amount 
of their annual assessment excludes all but the rich 
from membership. They have bought for their meet¬ 
ings the handsome and spacious house built in Park 
street by the late Abbott Lawrence, and will probably 
do what they can to emulate the luxurious arrange 
ments of the English clubs. Time, however, must 
show whether their chief end is self-indulgence or re¬ 
formatory labor. 

On the evening of March 5 th, a meeting was held at 
Tremont Temple to celebrate the anniversary of the 
death of Crispus Attacks, the first victim of that strug¬ 
gle which afterwards became the American Revolu¬ 
tion. Excellent speeches were made by Rev. Robert 
C. Waterston, Wendell Phillips and Major Burt. The 
last named speaker, having lately returned from New 
Orleans, gave most interesting and instructive details 
of the contrast which had been manifest there between 
the Administration of Butler and that of Banks. He 
h«d gone to the Department bf the Gulf with only one 
prejudice—namely, against Gen. Butler; but he found 
Butler converted, and he saw the process which had 
converted him. 

He was happy to testify to the admirable deport¬ 
ment of the colored people in New Orleans, both sel¬ 
lers and others. After the slaves had gained their 
freedom under Butler, there was no intoxication, no 
isorder, no complaint even, except by peaceful re¬ 
monstrance. In patience and forbearance these people 
had been examples to the human race. 

Then, the conduct of the colored regiments had been 
moat exemplary. No ill conduct of any officer or of 
private had occurred among them since the regi¬ 
ments were formed. Tet they have never received 
®ee dollar of pay ; and, still worse, some of tiiem have 
®en forced to resign by the insults offered them by 
„ p!®*®**“®®**® and New York soldiers, among whom 
y Wilson’s Zouaves ” were shamefully eonspicu- 
s»ed ®*®®’ * Northern man, had encour- 

this mutinous spirit by refusing to permit colored 
ceis to report to him. There was abundant evi- 
nee that the rebel women of New Orleans recognized 
to secession in these insults to black soldiers, 
en Hurt closed with an earnest appeal for aid and 
^ tauragement of every sort to the 54th Massachusetts 
in (®®nsisting of colored soldiers, now in camp 
tent oT whom, in uniform, were pre- 

sduc'^r P*®tTorm. He said their thor-ough military 
•inee*^ I?'* greatest possible importance, 

**'®“* would soon be wanted as officers of 

''®w regiments. 

sptaial^T^^. Hriday morning last by the 

the n t* • Committee appointed to consider 

forth* adoption of a Metropolitan Police 

®ent Impressive arguments for the appoint- 

Hierc ” P°**®® ^®®® made by Edward L. 

loBiah’ ®°’*®e®I 1°® *1*® petitioners, and by Mr. 
Anio ^**'’**®'m> etJ® of their number j and Alderman 
ment'^^ ®P°**® the opposite side, lor the city govern- 
givrn ^ I“®ther hearing on the same subject will be 

“‘’en on Thursday next. 

23(1 ^’’.^*‘‘®I of Police, Col. Kurtz (formerly of the 
iieen »^^ne^neBusetts volunteers), has lately 
®*al Mayor Lincoln. His first offl- 

*hicli *'‘® enforcement of the Sunday law, 

Or ^ npon those who work, 

’’*>ether*f ® npon thatday. We shall see, by and by, 
'“‘Series ® ®‘‘^“‘'®.®® t***® *aw chiefly against those 


re.si.o.'table and loyal black man), the Secretary Mr. change in the base of operations. A printed order 
juq.., I , oy, e reasurer Mr. Wm. P. Powell, the announces that no more orders are to be drawn upon 

lap ain nnee °'®^‘ *®’t*‘® Physician William P. the government for the assistance of the needy, and 

fTu 1 ♦ o®nd of Counsellors are some those who have articles on hand are enjoined to use 

o c ea mg mere an of the city. We hope the them only in extreme cases. All rations, except to the 

withdrawn some weeks since, 

ormeu. - which is thought to he a wise measure. 

^ Last evening came the almost startling announcement 

hundred of the “ vagrant ” popula- 
tion of Beaufort and vicinity were to be turned over 
* to Paris Island, and given leave to toil in its rich 

„ . , ^^*^3 IsisAxn, Feb. 14th, 1863. sands. This too is an excellent arrangement. But it 

changes greatly our labors and necessities. These new- 
OlH bL‘T“ >’ea®hea me. comers have not yet had time to make a crop. They 

i?ew'V ®‘'® P®P®r to find its way from were in poor circumstances, and usually, here as 

'r ^ nation might almost be elsewhere, those termed vagrants by officials are not 

in ese as imes, and get fairly under head- usually among the hale and strong or the earnest and 
way kings, courtiers and all, before its own subjects careful. I know that among them are feeble, aged 
n now exact yw ere they wei-e, if they had to and crippled, and many young children, who will need 
some help and encouragement. A population thus 
Manha tan Island o Hilton Head. , day makes a change of circumstances 

u sa own o wri e on other subjects than the which requires the withdrawal of my last, rather than 

slowness of the mails or staleness of news. I find in said my first letter. 


everything is working well. It is thought that all the 
c.anais will be snceessful, and that the gunboats will 
soon run through the one opposite the city. One of the 
gunboats has already gone into the Yazoo Pass fls far 
as Yazoo City, and no doubt is entertained of the feasi¬ 
bility of getting in the rear of Vicksburg, and thus 
cutting off rebel supplies and communications. 

The Army and the Neffroes. 


way, kings, courtiers and all, before its own subjeeti 
would know exactly where they were, if they had tc 
run the gnantlet, with our government transports, fron 
Manhattan Island to Hilton Head. 

But I sat down to write on other subjects than the 
slowness of the mails or staleness of news I find in «ni,i 


Standard an appeal (which I think has been once or Good friends 
twice repeated) for the people under our care. I find who need most 
^80 taat though mails are slow, charities are not, and sing a plaintive, 
the list of donations appended to the appeal, though “Oh, lit 

not yet received, proclaim the sympathies of the 
friends of the negro, now in his first ejectment from ®®®*’ ^•‘®‘® 
bondage. ended, the self-i 

The donations made will be most thankfully received, “*11°"’ 

when they arrive. Two barrels and one box have P®**®®* endurani 
already made themselves welcome from Talmadge, *'‘®® wrong i 
Ohio. More perhaps are en route, seeking their for-’ Coroner, and 
tunes on Paris Island.. Therefore, lest these should I®® ^*‘® *' 

receive more than their share of the precious Charities 
which have been the bright side of the horrible story “‘'‘®*‘ 
of this war, I ask to have that appeal withdrawn. I* ® ‘■®‘“®' 

Two months’ experience with the people has revealed (”**®° ®’’® 


Good friends, let your charities go on, and to them 
who need most let them be dispensed. The negroes 
sing a plaintive, earnest air, to the words, 

“ Oh, brothers, don't get weary waiting. 

Waiting on the Lord.’* 

Hear their cry—faint not, fail not. When this war U 
ended, the self-imposed duties of women for the sol¬ 
diers, and for the newly freed men and women, their 
patient endurance under every species of fraud, iiijus- 
tiee and wrong practiced by soulless speculators upon 
the former, and their untiring faith and hope amid all 
trials for the latter, will be woven into a mantle of 
love and beauty to hide away from sight much, oh! 
much of the awful wickedness of this war. 


of this war, I ask to have that appeal withdrawn. I* ® remark made almost daily in our hearing 

Two months’ experience with the people has revealed 1”*’®° ’”® ®‘’® ’"*‘®‘’® '‘'‘®'‘® ®‘’® ’"*‘*‘® P®®Pl®)> ‘Hat the 
them to us in new lights. We find the well and strong North has no conception of the magnitude of the work 
more able to supply their own needs than we had sup- *’‘®* ‘® ^eing done here in South Carolina, and along 
posed, and upon strict inquiry have learned that they **‘® ®®®®* Florida. Newspapers are read with ear- 
do sometimes deceive ns. “®®* intevest; and varying accounts confuse and dis- 

The appeal has done its work well. We asked but a **‘® seekers after truth. Each one writes from 
box, and we have received more and are likely to have *‘‘® ®‘’ *‘®‘' ®®'I there is as much dif- 

stillto acknowledge good gifts. Supplying needs by fet®"®® between the rural population (I cannot bear 
charity for a whole community works here as else- **‘® different islands and plantations, as 

where-teaching dependence upon something outside between the population of different portions of a large 


of one’s self, and leads to idleness and fraud. ®'‘® ’’‘‘‘ti® 

Negroes, like white mendicants, know the art, trade, 8®”**® Fifth ave 

and mystery of begging splendidly (some of them), and wo^^y and earne 
like the Gibeonites of old, will come, not with “ old which 

shoes and clouted on their feet and old garments,” but *’‘®8® *®®® ™® 

without shoes, and almost without garments at aU, ®®hieve a success 
especially of a frosty morning, and move you to tears ®havge than to 
by their tales of suffering. How “ dey runs from de A visitor that s 
secesh wid nuthin’, missis,” I will illustrate by an ®* ®huroh, oi 
instance. A young, hale man came in an hour since, *1***® “f ‘heir re 
making a pitiful face, saying that his family were “‘®'’“8 ®'’ visitors 
naked and starving, that last year he couldn’t make I**® fv®®f“®pf ®f 
crop, and “ Missis, government’s bound to help us.” f^**® '“H ^®®®‘' 

Upon inquiry, we found he had refused to make crop orange as i 


last year, but had worked at cooking for army officers, P’’®®®®®® of 

was well paid, and was now seeking charity, aided by ®*®° them to go tc 

a trick, to get a coat. Upon positive refusal to give a grievances, from harsh ( 
coat to one young and able as he. he turned round and ““'^® *PP®®*® ‘ 

traded the amount of some six dollars in the govern- 6’^®^® Hi® sympathy s 


city. One writing from Five Points would illy de¬ 
scribe Fifth avenue. Hence some superintendents, 
worthy and earnest, almost fail, because of the mate¬ 
rial with which they are compelled to work, while 
those of less merit and less true philanthropy will 
achieve a success which belongs rather to the subject 
in charge than to themselves. 

A visitor that sees these people only on the Sabbath 
day at church, or at some special gathering, knows as 
little of their real condition .as the Yankee school 
marms or visitors of the South in years past knew of 
the treatment of slaves. They have been taught by 
the lash to deceive white visitors, to carry the best 
egg or orange as a present, to look smiling and happy 


3, paying cash down. Among c 


strangers. And a dire necessity 
'O to old master for a redress of all 
sli overseers or cruel foremen^and 
Is in the most exaggerated terms 

■s them from day to day, only by 
3S at all times, morning, noon and 


ments was four doUars for a thin lawn dress for his ®®t®ring their houses at all times, morning, noon and 
wife. This, it is true, was an exceptional case. Last bedtime, with their sick and with their dead, entering 
year all needed help ; this year but few actually require *‘®®'‘ ®''^ ®®'‘* I**®*® **f®’ “ vemembeiing them iu 

it. These are the old, the crippled, the invalid, chil- their bonds as bound with them,” cqn the height, the 
dren whose parents were run off and they left behind, ^®P‘*‘- f**® *®‘’H‘’‘ *'’® ®*®''®®y 

and widows with many children, quite a number who *>® I"**^ '*''‘® ^®®P®®‘ darkest vices of 

must receive assistance or support. For favors for men, if traced to their begmmugs, wiU often be found 
such we shall ever be grateful. But as I said above, H®®® tb®i‘- roots in the truest and holiest emotions 
we are likely to receive our share, and while the great *® H®®--*- M®®? ® m®® H®® gone to the pen- 

vallev of the West cries so niteouslv for heln. while itentiary because his love of wife and children prompt- 


such we shall ever be grateful. But as I said above, *’®’^® ‘H®*® **‘® *®“®®‘ ‘‘°“®®* «“‘°fro°8 

we are likely to receive our share, and while the great *® H®®®®® H®®--*- M®®? ® m®® Has gone to the pen- 

valley of the West cries so piteously for help, while itentiary because his love of wife and children prompt- 
other portions of the country where the Winter is ®<I *‘*® P**^®® *‘*® ®"‘P*®y®‘’> ®®'I ® **“*® ’^ong 

more inclement and lasts longer, and the escaping 8®°" 1®^ ‘o crime. What shall we expect of those 
freedmen have no systematic plans of life laid out for ^Hose whole life was an unsatisfied desire? whose 
them as here, we should be more than selfish did we whole teaching was to degrade and not to elevate? 
not say to our philanthropic friends, Send your good We expected little and have found more, much more, 
gifts, for the time being, to them, semi-occasionally than we dared to hope; and underneath nearly aU 
remembering ns on our “ lone isle of the sea.” t*®®! Has seemed wrong a childish ignorance that made 

I know, Mr. Editor, that the enemies of the Emanoi- ‘He sm almost one to be winked at. 
pation proclamation will, on reading our account of For the kind words of friendship and the substantial 
deceptions, cry out, “There, we told you so ; even the gHts for the people, as noted in the last Standard, re- 
AboUtionists themselves begin to see how worthless oeive my thanks. If friend Garrett knew me better, he 
the negroes are.” But ’tis not the hater of the negro perhaps would give me a shorter credit mark. H« 
that we fear. It is the enthusiastic philanthropist, own exceeding goodness magnifies my weaker virtues, 
who will feel that it is unwise to acknowledge that the . ®' 

colored brother has faults ; or if the fact be aeknow- GExrBlTxs^-^ the ^st page will be 

ledged that he may have them, will set us down with documents further showing what Gen. Banks 

the exclamation, “ What eke could you expect from the ordered in respect to the negroes in those portions 

teaching of slavery?” We answer. Nothing! and to Louisiana excepted from the operation of the 

attempt to prove, as some do, that those held in bonds president’s proclamation. We invite attention to the 
and oppressed by cruelties for a lifetime are eminently eomments of The Tribune upon his course, on the same 


teaching of slavery?” We answer. Nothing! and to Louisiana excepted from the operation of the 
attempt to prove, as some do, that those held in bonds president’s proclamation. We invite attention to the 
and oppressed by cruelties for a lifetime are eminently eomments of The Tribune upon his course, on the same 
endowed with all the virtues of the best governed 

sooiety, would end in one of two things ; Either that ^ believe the fact, apparently well authenticated, 
the negro is too little human to be influenced by exam- p^r columns, that Gen. Banks 

pie, or that slavery is a divine institution, and has left suppressed the New Orleans Delta only because that 
its victims nearer the goal of a true manhood than its earnest in its opposition to slavery and 

opposite, Liberty. Let us speak the truth, whatever it u,aintaining the right of the negroes to a fair corn- 
may be. There are spirits noble and good among pe„sation for their labor. Shame on him! 
these persecuted .ones, and there are those as low, as — 

deceitful, as terribly vicious as the oppression of white For Mrs. Gage. —We have received the following 
men, aided by their own past examples, could make donations for Mrs. Gage since last acknowledgment: 
them. The two are the ends of a terrific chain of a Box of clothing, from Jon. J. Woodward, Cazenovia, 
million links, each more or less corroded by ignorance, HI. Y. _ , 

cruelty, blood and crime, till only here and there is **• N®*®®®. Salem, Mass., __ $1 00 

found a glittering spot to tell us that the true, strong ^ ^ Y., on 

metal is not all gone. It is from the weaknesses, to 

Ball them by no harsher name, rather than from the ’ — 

boards which have come to light on the plantations, €!Uv0ttidejSi of flto 

that I have learned my new lessons of hatred and dis- -- 

gust of the institution. Latest News In Brief. 

My letter grows too long, and I will close for this President has issued an important proclamation 

time by begging of the friends not to misunderstand t^e matter of soldiers absent from their regiments 
me. Were I to describe to you the best “ nigger-house ” without leave. He gives a few days’ grace to all such. 


Aaron M. Powell will speak in Troy, N. Y., i 
Sunday, March 16. 

€!Uv0ttidejSi of fito 


lent has issued an important proclamation 
ir of soldiers absent from their regiments 
e. He gives a few days’ grace to all such, 
St of April, at which time all those who 
selves to the nearest headquarters, as desig- 
previous order of the Secretary of War, 


' , J f report tnemseives toinenearesvueau4uaiw!io,ttoucoig- 

the island, exactly as it is, with all its appendages for jjy previous order of the Secretary of War, 

comfort, you would hardly believe my tale of squalid te restored to their respective regiments without 
poverty, and the absence of neatness and decency. Yet punishment; but those who do not will bo arrested as 
,h. p..,l. a., .. ..U 

before; and now, having all the time and strength to encouraging desertion, thus weakening the strength of 
themselves that once made the sunny South so rich and tj,e armies and exposing those troops in the field to 
Dowerful is it not better to throw them upon their own additional danger. He calls upon all patriotic and 
F . J • J * J m oi tham npcpssitv faithful oitizens to oppose and resist the crime of de- 

resources and industry, and compel them, by necessity, restoring to their regiments all sol- 

into a better state of things, thus teaching the value of |jjgj.s absent without leave, and to assist in the exeeu- 
a garment by having earned it, and the sweetness of tion of the act of Congress for “ enlisting and calling 
bread, gained by the “sweat of the face,” in laboring ‘H^ tat ™r authoriael !tth7ptotecuVn"and 


^ support the proper authorities in the prosecution and , 

for themselves ? punishment of offenders against said act and in sup- 

One word more with regard to the low condition, pressing the insurrection and rebellion, 
not externally, but internally, of these islanders. have New Orleans news to the Ist inst. The 

Paris Island is some miles in every direction from any moat interesting intelligence is that of a meeting to 

the tide through long stretches of winding lagoons delegates to a State Convention. John 

through the marshes. White people spent litUe time Slidell’s property has been seized by (Jen. Banks for 
on the island. Once a year they came, bringing their confiscation. 

house servants and all the necessaries for comfort Gen. Rosecrans has ordered that all persons whose 
..... J „„„„ O.mo when thevleft natural supporters are in the rebel service, and whose 

with them, and took away the same y sympathies and connections are sueh that they cannot 

There are people here, men and women, who never gj.yg gss„ra[)ce of their loyalty, will hold themselves in 
were off this bit of land till the cannon halls broke readiness to go south of our lines within ten days, 
their chains when Hilton Head and Beaufort were de- President Lincoln, when informed that Gen. Stough- 
1 1, m.BtPra ton had been captured by the rebels at Fairfax, is 

serted by the old ■ ^ island who reported to have said that he did not mind the loss of 

I have not yet found ten persons o Brigadier as much as he did the loss of the horses, 

were not field hands, from the beginning knowing only „ j-gr,” said he, “ I can make a much better Brigadier 
the cotton field and gin, with their grinding power and jq fire minutes, but the horses cost a hundred and 
crushing influence. Dr. J. C. Zachoa, who was General twenty-five dollars apiece.” 

Rpi-P last veer, was very faithful to the There is one thing which the military authorities 
Supermtendent heie iMt y®®---^ ^ bavo not yet taken in hand, but which cannot be 

moral and physical interests of the people, and pend allowed to go on much longer with impunity. I mean 

ed as much of the charity of the North on this island circulation in this Department of that disgusting 
as fell to the lot of any other like number. and demoralizing sheet whose name forms the caption 

TTphpp it is. that a little help for the classes I have of this paragraph. If (Jon. Banks can prohibit the 
Hence it is tna „„ „:,„„li„ pnmp to uh introduction of torpedoes here to blowup the houses 

named, and for those who occasionally c ! of individuals, I imagine he must have the right to 

escaping from the main, is all we need at present, except jj,e circulation in New Orleans of such a publica- 
ladv teachers who are needed for the children, and tion as the New York Caucasian.—Eew Orleans Cor. 

wpll-seleeted’nrimary school-books and cards. These Times. , , , . 

well selected pi f ^ g^^bs, in an order lately issued, after pro- 

we hope to gam as soo g , ■ . nouncing Second Lieut. Edward S. Berry, One Hundred 

in their places. So that there is no objection to their Fitty-si.xth New York, “ dishonorably discharged ” 
coming fro®’ Unit-d . ■■■! vi-i.-, I'.jr resigning on the 

Av,i " p IP icoiii” is as long a one as I have heard pretence of iU health, inability to perform military 
un. raj un „ Hnw can I heln it duty, and being “ opposed to the President’sEmancipa- 

political speakers use sometimes. P proclamation,” makes the following remarks : 

when so much needs to be said ? j-igreatter, all officers who go out of their way to assign 

A tao name of mV people, let me return thanks as a reason for desiring to quit the service of their country 

Again, in tne na e r t- > n r- in the face of the enemy, tUeir disapproval of an act of the 

for favors received, and when we eall again may we be „ „ntive for which they are in no manner responsible, 


*'8refor P‘’°''*rion shops which' 
‘ng sh.. *® ‘*‘® niorning, or ag 

Set r allday^^nde" 

‘'“brieh gambling thrown in. 1 


Silops Aviiich are kept open 
morning, or against the drink- 
all day and evening, with the 
thrown in. These last have 


Ilayor Wi i ®®'®®® for years under the auspices of 
’*8 a gooil f*'“'®'‘- I'He treatment of them now wUl 
test of the quality of our new city officials 
_ North. 

*^**118^ p ’8 Dkotective Union.— Our friend, 

*‘"‘00 an,i ?*" Hands the Consti- 

*'’'‘^® nanie^wh-*^ a new Society, with the 

®®^‘®®norta- ^ Hythe colored 

OontimtB,!® F®'‘P08®oI guarding against 

■"“tual r "®'®’' incidental to a seafaring life, for the 
'‘ril and l y another, and the moral, social 

tHe g ®‘'8ious elevation of seamen. The President 
^*’""*'8 (not, we presume, 
Copperhead editor of The Express, but a 


Gen. Banks, in an order lately issued, after pro¬ 
nouncing Second Lieut. Edward S. Berry, One Hundred 
and Fitty-si.xth New York, “ dishonorably discharged ” 


ion,” makes the following r( 


Paris Island, Feb. 21, 1863. 
Dear Friexp Johnson : I sent you by last mail 


before a General Court- 
i under the fifth, sixth 
r, for using contemptiio 


Bear rRH-'i . - ■ ,, nnner on and military discipline. The severest punishments awarded 

■quest to wWidraw my appeal from your pape , on Peefts in sueh cases will bo rigidly enforced by the 

(c plea that I seas getting more than my share of the Commaudin|Genm-^j^^^ 

Since thUueipr®® ®r®®J PH^®*®, tHere has been a Our latest news from Vicksburg is to the effect that 


Fbo.v the Department op the Soma.—Silion Dead, n 
S. C., March 3.—The people of the North must not ex- p, 
peot too much from this department If it had received tl 
one-half the encouragement, or one-fourth the means ai 
of the Departments in the North, South Carolina and h 
Georgia could have been in our possession, the lead- tl 
ing railway line destroyed, and the whole negro popu- p, 
jation in arras against their masters or in a state of (j 
insurrection. This rebellion never will be crushed ai 
without the aid of the negro, and the negro never will 
be of any service to us without arms and a distinct l 
understanding that he is to be treated at least as tj 
humanely within our lines as within those of the 
enemy. Upon visiting, however, the encampment of q: 
the Ist South Carolina Volunteers, yesterday, I was ^ 
told that the negroes complain less of insults from g 
their white comrades in arms than when they first put tl 
on the uniform of the national soldier. Tbe old preju- p, 
dice against them is gradually dying away. They gj 
have finally compelled the white soldiers to respect tl 
them. Thus far, they have failed in nothing they ^ 
have undertaken. Already white regiments in this ni 
department are beginning to fear that Cols. Higginson ti 
and Montgomery may yet, upon some grand review, y 
carry off the banner for having the moat serviceable tc 
and best-drilled troops. I can select many regiments tt 
in the Army of the Potomac, if I cannot in this Depart- g,, 
I ment, wlio will not appear as well upon dress parade, p( 
after two years’ service, as the Ist South Carolina fl 
Volunteers. In this statement I challenge contradic- 
tion. No one can visit their camp and see them go fij 
through the drill without having all sceptical doubts g, 
[ with regard to whether the negro can become a sol- g, 
dier or not driven from his mind. They are already jj, 
soldiers. The uniform, the bright musket, and the fife „ 
and drum have transformed the servile, cringing slaves fj. 
po- proud and soldierly men. Could the 1st South q. 
'Carolina Regiment be protected from the brickbats jg 
and missiles of the Wood party in New York, and 
march up Broadway, no further argument would be i, 
required by sensible men to convince them that the gj 
negro can be of immense service in crushing this rebel- j,. 
lion. It should be remembered, also, that the negroes 
upon these islands are the most unenlightened and ser- pj 
vile, if not actually barbarous, in the country. The £ 
moment we have gained a footing upon the main land p, 
we shall come in contact with a superior class of p 
blacks, who will, I have not the least doubt, make at pj 
least as good soldiers as any in the army, whatever p, 
their color, if they do not far surpass them in bold g] 
and brave (ieeds. Col. Montgomery said to me yester- gj 
day that if these island slaves, who do not speak the g, 
Englisli language, but an unintelligible jargon, who p, 
have never been upon the mainland and know nothing g, 
of the existence of anything beyond Sea Island cotton jj 
and oysters, who, if possible, are more ignorant than jJ 
the native African, can be made soldiers of in less 
than four months, what may we not expect to make of ip 
the Spanish mulattoes of Florida, and the negroes from ^ 
the cities of Charleston, Savannah and Mobile ? Arm jj 
the negroes and they will suppress this rebellion, con- p, 
quer the territory now coerced by the Gulf States, and 
then hold it for this and the next generation without ^ 
the aid of the white man.— Tribune. g. 

An officer of the Massachusetts cavalry stationed at b 
Beaufort, S. C., speaks as follows in a private letter of hi 
tbe negro soldiers who have been organized in the De- ai 
partment of the South : no 

“ I consider the enlistment of negroes as soldiers a ai 
complete success. 1 have had a good chance to judge, hi 
having taken great interest in watching their progress ti 
from the time of the first enlistment at Hilton Head, hi 
During the last week I have visited their camps three 
or four times and witnessed their drill, and will state at 
that, as far as I am capable of judging of infantry tac- ti 
tics, they display as great efficiency in drill as any of tc 
the white regiments on the island. They are quick, tl 
active, and possess great power of endurance, are ni 
easily disciplined, and well satisfied with their con- iz 
dition.” ai 

Robert Small, the negro pilot, who brought the gun- e'l 
boat Planter out of Charleston harbor, and delivered 
her into our possession, is now a resident and engaged 
in business in this city. Partly to gratify my curi- nt 
osity to see this colored hero, and also to hear his ™ 
views with regard to negro soldiers and the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of freedom, I called upon him this 0‘ 
morning. Much to my surprise, I found him a young se 
man, not yet thirty—not a pure African, but black f® 
enough not to be much indebted to his Anglo-Saxon 
blood for his sagacity and shrewdness. Without hav- e® 
ing any decided military tastes, he expressed a desire to 
to join the army, either in the ranks or as an officer, 
the moment we obtained possession of any portion of re 
the mainland in South Carolina. Until then, he thinks W 
negro soldiers can be of little service. White soldiers w 
as yet are too much prejudiced against them on oi 
account of their color to fight by their side, but the ro 
moment we commence moving a column into the inte- e® 
rior of the State, black soldiers can act upon a sepa- ca 
rate field, can move in independent columns, and can P* 
assure those who desire to join their ranks that they t® 
will not be pelted with stones and beaten with clubs, 
and compelled to endure insult upon insult for the “ 
sake of the cause they have espoused. He has not the 
least doubt that the negroes, by thousands and tens of ta 
thousands, will flock to our lines the moment we have ra 
taken Charleston and penetrated the interior a few 
miles. Charleston, he thinks, cannot escape total 
destruction in the approaching conflict. The firemen E( 
are all negroes, are all members of a secret organiza- of 
tion, and are all pledged to strike for their freedom pi 
the moment the first good opportunity arrives. He th 
himself desires to be among the first to enter Charles- m 
ton, and has asked permission to accompany the land ol 
forces of the expedition. He feels assured that in less “ 
than ten days he can have 10,000 blacks fully armed, w 
who will be of more service to us in this particular qi 
S tate at this particular moment than an equal number tl 
of white soldiers. One cannot hear this brave and fo 
intelligent negro give his opinions without being satis- D 
fled that he himself believes he can accomplish all he w 
professes to be able to perlorm. cl 

The treatment some of the negroes have received bi 
from a portion of Gen. Foster’s command has to some ni 
extent cowed the blacks in this immediate neighbor- p; 
hood, and rather dampened their ardor for entering ai 
the army; and who could expect otherwise ? These m 
negroes will fight if they are treated like men; if p 
treated like brutes they may still fight, but not for us ci 
but against us. The question for us all to settle is ol 
simply this. Shall they fight for us or for the enemy ? U 
Robert Small says 6,000 blacks are behind the batteries it 
at Savannah and 10,000 in and around the forts of ol 
Charleston. These black rebel soldiers will all be h- 
with us if we encourage them—discourage them in p, 
their efforts to obtain their freedom and they will con- o: 
tinue to be a source of strength to the enemy; will gj 
fight us to the last, and the civilized world will say u 
they were right.— Tribune. ir 

Key West, Wednesday, Feb. 18, 1863.—The events of fi 
the last two weeks have followed each other with rn 
such rapidity that full scope for analyzation and reflec- gj 
tion has barely been enjoyed in the intervals. Yet, if Ic 
the signs of the times are not altogether deceptive, C 
there is a gradual and frank giving away of all the n 
elements of opposition to the government policy among ]c 
all loyal citizens. The sacrifice that some of our citi- vs 
zens are called upon to make to the Emancipation pro¬ 
clamation will, in all cases, where readily acquiesced ti 
in, be a sure and unmistakable test of their devotion q 
to the cause of our country, and their willingness to o 
contribute and yield all that may be necessary for g 
final and complete success. Compensation should, and tl 
may come to some, and, perhaps, this expectation has r, 
some influence ; but in most cases there is a cheerful g 
and devoted acquiescence and indifference as to all tl 
pecuniary considerations. ti 

First, we had the proclamation, then, five days after- f, 
ward, a change in the military command of the island, g 
returning the Nineteenth Regiment of New York Vol- q 
unteers, under Col. Joseph T. Morgan, which is by all , 
accepted as an emphatic declaration of carrying out g 
and fully sustaining here in this command the princi- fi 
pies and objects of tliat proclamation. Next, we have fi 
the arrival of Col. Montgomery, of Kansas fame, who c 
at once entered upon the object of his visit, in enlist- g 
ing as soldiers for the United States army such colored f, 
men as offered their services. This is the greatest f, 
revolution in our social and domestic institutions yet. n 
The work has proceeded with perfect order and deco- n 
rum, and about 100 men are enroUed out of tbe small q 
number on the island. These enlisted men, by many fi 
circumstances, exhibit a self-sacrificing devotion and g 
loyalty that is worthy of all praise.— Times. 

From the Department of the Mississippi.— Lake } 
Providence, La. Feb. 25.—As we rode away from the g 
river, we met every few minutes little groups of ne- g 
groes who had escaped from their masters on the q 
other side of “Bayou Macon.” We stopped to talk to { 
many of these groups. They usually comprised one j 
Or two families—men, women and children—who had t 
escaped together. Many of them told us of frightful j. 
hardships that they had endured in their endeavors to g 
escape. Two families told us that they had waded j 
across the swamp, six miles iu width, which lies on g 
this side of “ Bayou Macon,” and during the two days j 
and one night which they had passed in the swamp, t 
they had the greater portion of the time been up to g 
their waists in mud and water, and during that tiooe q 
had had nothing to eat. They were carrying their j 
children mounted on their shoulders, and in this posi- ■] 
tion had carried them through the whole of those t 
Jearful two days and nights. The black faces of the j 
little creatures looked ashy and haggard from long j 
fasting and sleeplessness, and more than one of them , 
looked as though death had set his seal upon its j 
pinched little features. Yet, under all this suffering, ^ 
the adults were cheerful. They were clad iu rags, ( 
were half starved, had been half drowned in mud and j 
water, were suffering from the fatigue of carrying | 
their children on their shoulders, and yet their faces i 
were radiant with joy. They had voluntarily braved j 
the danger of being detected and shot, willingly en- , 
countered the horrors of the swamp lur the one great , 
boon of freedom. They had gained it and were happy. , 
It seemed to me that no man who had the least spark , 
of human kindness in his composition, or whatever [, 


his prejudices might have been, could have looked 
upon their patient, trustful, and joyful faces without 
cotnpassion. Group after group 'we met, wending 
their waj- to the armj- at Lake Providence, rnilil in 
our ride of five miles I estimated tli.at we had met 
over two hundred. We asked some of the men if they 
■were willing to fight fop the government, if they were 
armed, and to die, if need be, in the cause. To such a 
question the most of them answered in that quiet, but 
determined manner which, though but few words are 
spoken, seems but the cover to a stern and deadly 
resolution. One answered, “ Does you link, massa, 
cat we would be afraid to fight alter darin’ to go into 
oat swamp! ” We thought not We were told of one 
begro whom the soldiers call “ Union Jim,” who, on a 
recent scouting expedition, came across three rebels in 
the swamp. He called to them to surrender. They 
answered by firing upon him. but fortunately without 
ftarting him. He returned the fire, killing one of 
*bem. He then called upon them a second time to sur- 
r®."'^®®’. which they considered it discreet to do. They 
laid down their guns, of which •• Jim ” took possession, 
®®o loarched tlieir owners into camp as his prisoners 
The negroes tell us that the rebel inhabitants of 
Lake Providence and vicinity who have moved back to 
the other side of “ Bayou Macoo,” have built themselves 
HMees, and made quite a settlement. On this side 
ot “ Bayou Macon.” a cypress swamp six miles in 
width extends for fifty miles up and down the Bayou. 
Behind this swamp, impassible to any one but to 
the negroes incited by their desire for freedom, the 
rebels feel safe, for the present at least The negroes 
88yI also, that there are five hundred rebel troops 
there, and three or four times that many negroes. The 


unable toTi«“ "Hom I hay, 
unable to give a solution—Times. 
Gen. Prentiss and tu.. n 


■“ Frequently citizens come to him fr,"* i 

take their negroes ho«e 

the applicant, and says : ■ Look hire i * 

take charge of this ^ritrict, ®°“® H®®®‘o 

attending “ my -iuti®® Y"u go ^p^^^ y busy 

neighbors that I will put every man in tail who nomaa 
here to bore me on this nigger questi'„ • they know 
better than to come here, taking up my tiie with th^ 




necessary to keep the negroes from rising in insurrec ' 
tion, or from running away. If two negroes are seen 
talking to each other, they are immediately ordered 
to separate. If one is detected in a second offense of ' 
the kind, he is immediately shot without mercy. They 
are as strictly guarded as felons in the hulks, and are 
really more cause of anxiety to the rebel garrison of 
five hundred than our whole army at Lake Providence. . 
When the idea of arming and organizing them as sol- ' 
di^s was first suggested, I doubted if they possessed 
sufficient intelligence and pride to make good soldiers, 
and doubted if they had the moral courage to fight. I . 
have now been with the various armies of the South- i 
west nearly a year. I have had good opportunities i 
for observation, and have endeavored to form an 
opinion of the average intelligence of the .slave popu¬ 
lation, unprejudiced by the color cf their skins, and I ; 
think that no man, whose perception is not obscured 
by prejudice, could fail to arrive at the conclusion that 
at least two-thirds of the men slaves would make 
brave and effective soldiers.— Times. 

Cairo, Feb. 27.—It is understood that a colored regi¬ 
ment is organizing at Memphis. From all that I hear, 

I do not learn that the soldiers are making objections, 
nor that the people anywhere will much oppose the 
measure. The public mind seems to come to the con¬ 
clusion that the Conscript law is framed for the pur¬ 
pose of having them choose whether they themselves 
shall be forced into the army, or whether their places 
shall be occupied by the blacks. For this reason they 
say very little, and Copperheads are extremely guarded 
on the subject. A state of feeling is very noticeable 
among the peace men, and this is characterized by 
timidity and uncertainty. They evidently fear that 
the Administration will follow the example of the 
rebel government, and drive everything before it. 
They know it has the power—they are expecting it 
will be exercised j and my opinion is that rather than 
have this result, they will make very little objection to 
negro regiments. 

The sentiment of the soldiers is illustrated by the 
following incident: On Monday I heard a finely-dressed 
gentleman making some general remarks about negroes 
being in the State, which showed him to be a Copper¬ 
head, when a private soldier boldly came up to him 
and called him a traitor, told him that he thought 
much more of negroes than he did of him ; that he 
and all such men ought to be hung, and he would not 
hesitate to help to do it. This was at a railroad sta¬ 
tion, in a large crowd. The fine gentleman at once 
became quiet.— Tribune. 

Before Vicksburg, Feb. 18. — Contrabands are con¬ 
stantly coming within our lines. They come to us des¬ 
titute of everything—escaping for their lives—willing 
to work, or to fight. Many intelligent officers are of 
the opinion that if authority were given to organize 
negro regiments, a negro brigade could be organ¬ 
ized in less than thirty days. All they ask is clothing, 
arms and ammunition, and permission to fight. They 
are familiar with the country—know its resources, 
and are anxious to redeem their families from the 
reign of terror which prevails in that section. Nor 
are instances of courage wanting among the blacks. ' 
When Col. Ellet was preparing to run the blockade 
with the Queen of the West, a number of his crew de¬ 
clined going. A number of contrabands offered their 
services, a few of them were accepted, and did credit 
to themselves and their brave commander on that ; 
important occasion. A few days ago, a body of our ^ 
cavalry was assailed by a force of rebel cavalry ; our ' 
forces charged upon them, driving them from their 
ambuscade across a stream near by, which they 
reached in time to force them to surrender. A con- : 
traband who had accompanied the expedition, and who , 
was provided with a gun, went forward when the 
charge was made, and diverging from the main body, 
followed two confederates a considerable distance, and 
succeeded in killing one and bringing the other into 
camp a prisoner. It is becoming more aod more ap¬ 
parent that, from the hue and cry raised by rebels and 
their sympathizers against using contrabands in the 
army, that they regard them as an important instru¬ 
ment in our hands for the putting down of this rebel- 
lion. It is well known here that the Confederates— 
the “ chivalry of the South ”—have them iu their 
ranks, and fight side by side with them, for they dare 
not trust them in separata brigades.— Ib. 

Deserters getting their Deserts. — Norfolk, Va., 
Feb. 23.—Some two or three weeks ago three privates 
of the 99th New York Volunteers, who were upon 
picket duty, resolved to desert to the enemy, and made 
their arrangements accordingly. Now, it should be 
understood that the “ poor white trash ” of North Car¬ 
olina come to market to Norfolk in what is called 
“ Gates County Buggies.” These equipages are two 
wheeled carts, made entirely of wood, and drawn by 
one-eyed horses. These are not Cyclopean steeds, for 
their single eye is not placed in the middle of their 
foreheads, but is generally found upon the “ off side.” 
Disposing of the chickens, shoats and sweet potatoes, 
which form the cargo of these carts, their owners pur¬ 
chase with the proceeds a little coffee, sugar, and a 
bag of salt, and start homeward. Our three valiant 
men of the 99th stopped six of these carts, as they 
passed the picket stations where they were placed, 
and abstracted from each a bag of salt. Upon the sev¬ 
enth buggy coming up, they “ arbitrarily arrested ” its 
progress, and confiscated the entire arrangement, cart, 
cargo, one-eyed steed, and all. Loading their six bags 
of salt upon the veliicle, they started for the enemy’s 
lines, rejoicing in the hope of disposing of their salt for 
its weight in gold at Richmond, and in no longer being 
obliged to “ fight for the nagurs.” Nothiog more was 
heard of them until yesterday, when a captured and 
paroled sutler arrived here from Richmond, with news 
of the fugitives. Upon reaching the rebel lines the 
salt of the would-be speculators was taken for army 
I use, and themselves forwarded to Richmond. Arriv¬ 
ing there, they were sent to jail, and kept in close con¬ 
finement for a week, at the end of which time they 
were put into the trenches and made to work along¬ 
side of the negroes in fortifying Richmond. The sut¬ 
ler saw them thus engaged the day he left the rebel 
Capital. No doubt they were better pleased in thus 
working to perpetuate slavery, which degrades man- 
kind, than they were while fighting for that freedom 
which elevates and refines. 

March 1.—A very important movement for the con¬ 
trabands in this Department has just commenced. By 
order of Major-Gen, Dix, Dr. Brown has assumed 
charge of the fugitive blacks now supported by the 
government at Craney Island, and proposes to make 
them self-sustaining by employing them upon certain 
rebel property in this vicinity. About six hundred 
acres of land, belonging to persons now in arms against 
the government, have been taken possession of, and 
the negroes will be engaged in raising garden truck 
for this market, and for the use of government vessels 
and officials at this station. Tbe plan is an excellent 
one in conception, and Dr. Brown is sauguine that it 
will work well in practice. The negroes about here 
are neither idle nor dissolute. They choose work, and 
hard work too, in preference to loitering about. They 
have been employed in various departments in this 
city, upon the streets, at wood-cutting, coaling vessels, 
and other callings, and have been invariably found 
faithful and industrious. The efforts of Dr. Brown in 
favor of an oppressed and down-trodden people can¬ 
not but prove successful if properly encouraged by 
the government and our local military authorities. 
There can be no one, having a spark of patriotism in 
his breast, who will not say God-speed to the noble 
enterprise of Dr. Brown.—Triftune. 

From the Department op the Golf,— JVew Orleans, 
Feb. 26.—I am sorry to say that the more I look into 
and hear of this everlasting negro question, the deeper 
and deeper it seems to get into inextricable confusion, 
owing to the amiable desire on the part of our rulers 
to please all parties, who are eutertaining the most 
incompatible desires. A man may just as well attempt 
the grotesque operation of laughing with one side of 
his lace aud crying with the other, as to carry out the 
spirit of the President’s proclamation and yet maintain 
the claims of slave-owners, as they construe them, in 
a State like Louisiana, now under purely military rule. 
Just look at it for a moment. The negroes are free 
because of our occupation of this place, and yet they 
are not free, because it has returned representatives. 
They are to be made to work, and yet th? master can¬ 
not make them, without the aid of Union bayonets. 
The negroes are slaves, and yet it is option^ whether 
they go back to their masters or not. Ihe latter won t 
hear of such a thing as free labor. A negro once en¬ 
rolled in the United States army is entirely beyond the 
reach of his former master, and yet if the negro wishes | 
to return to his owner, Gen. Banks will Permit him to 
do so in short the whole thing is a jumble of contra- 
dictio'ns, reminding one very much of poor Gobbo's 
perplex ty between ‘he Devi and Conscience-when 
the former is tempting the clown’s legs to run away 
from his master, Shylock. and Conseience is as per¬ 
sistently urging them to stay. But, leaving the rights 
of both planter and negro out ot the question, let us 
glance at this idea of returning colored soldiers to 
their masters, from a purely military point of view. I 
confess I cannot understand how such a principle could 
work, and a civilian may well be puzzled, when I find 


Death op a Granddaughter op Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin—M rs. Deborah Duane died lately in Philadelphia, at 
the advanced age of eight-one years. She was the grand¬ 
daughter of Dr. Franklin, and was, for forty-three years, 
the eldest of his living descendants. 

A Singular (Qualification.— ^The Southern Confed¬ 
eracy (Atlanta, Ga.) of February 3d contains the following 
notice, which, of coarse, ail dealers In human flesh plainly 
understand: 

“ Negro Boy for Sale—T wenty years old, a No. 1 cook 
and hotel waiter, sound and in perfect heart. He can be 
seen for three days at B. M. Clarke & Co.’s sale yard." 

Negrophobia in a malignant form has broken out 
in the New Jersey Legislature. Originallr assuming the 
character of opposition to the immigration into the State of 
people of color, it has culminated, in the House of Assem- 


other parts of the State. Thomas Dnnn English,of Bergen 
County, is the leader in this crusade against the blacks. 

The organ of Jeff. Davis in t' is city thanks God 
that the children of colored parents are hercatter to be 
excluded from the public schools of Chicago. It is refresh¬ 
ing that the treasonable thing can thank God for any¬ 
thing, though we should judge, from the sable hue of its 
politics, that if all children, white or black, were pushed 
into the street and the school-houses shut up, it would 
5u^'^ tervently than ever before. —Chicago Tri- 

Depreciation op Slave Property.— The appraisers 
of the slave property of the late Charles Carroll, one of the 
largest slave-owners in Maryland, have made their retnrns 
to the Orphans’ Court, assessing the value of 130 slaves at 
an average of only tj each. This they -say was the high¬ 
est rate they could name, after consulting with numerous 
slave-owners and dealers. One slave-dealer told the ap¬ 
praisers he would not give *300 for the whole lot. This is 
considered a striking illnstration of the depreciation of 
siave property by the rebellion, and will have a powerful 
influence in the State. Mr. Charles Carroll was a grand¬ 
son of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. 

Profits op Negro Labor.— The Copperheads have 
wasted much breath in circulating the falsehood that the 
freed slaves employed by the government at Port Royal 
are worthless and a vast expense to the country—that 
white men are taxed to support lazy niggers, etc. 'Official 
information having been called for by Congress, the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury replies that there has been expended 
for agricultural implements, *77,081; for the purchase of 
the schooner Flora, *31,350; for white labor, *82.748: for 
colored labor, *34 527. Total expenses, *225,705. From 
this expenditure has been realized *726,984. Deducting 
the above expenses, there remains on hand from this fnnd 
*501.279. The Secretary says that no expenditure what¬ 
ever has been made from the Treasury on account of the 
cultivation of the plantations or the collection of cotton, or 
the educational or benevolent care of the laborers. Tbe 
rations furnished by the War Department were paid for by 
the use of the Flora. More than half a million of dollars 


■Wonderful Escape of a Negro Woman. —A Cairo 
(Ill.) letter giving an account of the burning of the gunboat 
Glide at that point, some,days since, narrates this thrilling 


her, when she floated down the Ohio, her bomb- 
bursting, camion going off, and flames spreading ov 
wood work, presenting a sad but terribly sublime spec 
witnessed by hundreds of citizens from the levee, 
it was too dangerous for the boats to go along side. 


explosion and the increase of danger. When nearly oppo¬ 
site the fort the Glide was blown upon the Kentucky shore. 
Soon after the magazine exploded, all but the hull being 
burned and sunk. The colored woman was still hanging 
to the wheel at the stern. It was supposed she must have 
been lost. Just before noon,howcver.a tug signalledfrom 
the Kentucky shore that the same woman was discovered 
alive about half a mile above the point where she had dis¬ 
appeared. Her only injuries were the straining of her 
Inngs, and frost-bitten feet. The fire was never built that 
could bum that contraband. Her escape was most mira¬ 
culous.” 

The Negro Hounds Lose their Prey.— DesMoines, 
Iowa, Feb. 2, 1863.—Judge Gray, of the District Court, 
to-day read his decision in the habeas corpus case of the 
negro Archie P. Webb. The court-house was filled by an 
anxious audience, and the reading of the decision was lis¬ 
tened to with breathless attention. Tbe Judge held that 
under tbe Constitution of the United States, a free negro is 
entitled to the rights of citizenship; that Arcliie P. Webb 
is a free negro, and as sueh entered the State of Iowa; 
that the act of 1851, under which he bad been arrested and 
imprisoned, was in flagrant violation of the old Constitu¬ 
tion then in force, and the new, which is now the funda¬ 
mental law of the State, and overrides the plainest princi¬ 
ples of the common law. He held act the to be null and 


inaugurate a general system of 
rce negroes in this State, and to 


cago Triune. 

A Heroine.—A naval command should be be¬ 
stowed on the heroine of this achievement. Among the 
American vessels captured by the pirate Retribution was 
the American brigantine J. P. Ellicott of Buoksport, Maine, 
A. Deveraux, Master. Her officers and crew were taken on 
board the pirate and placed iu irons. A crew was put on 
board the brig. Consisting of (Jilbert Hay, Piizeuiastcr, 
recently from Fort Lahvyette ; and John Gilbert, Mate ; 
and five seamen. The Captain and Mato of the J. P. EUi- 
cott were accompanied by their wives. The wife of tbe 


proposed to the seamen, who were mostly if not all col¬ 
ored people from St. Thomas, to make them prisoners and 
capture the vessel. She took iron handcuffs from her 
trunk and put the pirates in irons, and took possession of 
the vessel. She had studied navigation on the voyage 
with her husband, and assumed command, sailed fur St. 


She made Tortola, whence s 
people to St. Thomas, where she 
id placed the brig in the hands 


Eaton.—I n Henniker, N. H., Alice, only daughter and 
child of Peter and Eliza Ann Eaton, aged just fourteen 
years. And thus is another home made desolate. 

But up in heaven a new and beautiful star is set, to shine 
upon, and to beckon and guide thitlierward the bereaved 
and sorrowing parents; and to be also, if so their faith will 
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THE MODERN KNIGHT. 


“Away with your old legends gray, 

Your mailed knights, so liravc and gay, ^ 
Peace to their bones-they’vo had their day.’ 
Slowly I raised to his my eyes. 

And said, in grief, and sad suiprise, 

" These lays to Uf)e arc all my tics; 

‘‘For all my life I live to read 

Of the old knightly heart and deed 
That gave the Past its golden meed. 

-Bat there are knights to-day-more grand 
Than over rode 'gainst paynim hand. 

Or gallop'd through your storied land. 

" Ere many useless days arc fled, 

I, too, shall seek my spurs,” lie said, 

“ And follow where my knight has led. 

“ For though like ralri should honors poor, 

I yet should ever coii'nt’ it ih'oro 
That I once his hrave standard liore.” 

I looked up to ids eyes-so bright 
He needed but the lance and corslet light 
To soem an ancient Saxon knight. 

'■ Now look! ” he cried, “ can all your lore, 
O’er which from morn till.night you pore, 
Give yon of knightly hearing more ? ” 

I answered to his question proud— 

I looked and saw a surging crowd— 

But heard no cheering long or loud. 

Though 1iy the hardest cheeks In fiarfte, 

I learned whence this groat silence came; 
Tlie calm heiore they called his name ; 

Before they felt of words the lack; 

Before the deer paused on his track, 

While thousand eclmes shouted liack: 

“ Fremont! the nation’s chosen one! 
Fremont! Freedom’s favorite son ! 

Fremont! wlio every heart has won ! 

" Fremont! whose pure and matchless fame, 
Fremont! whose magic sounding name 
Great Freedom’s scroll shall ever claim I 
” Fremont! whose eyes, so deep and clear, 
Ne’er gave a smile to prince or peer, 

Denied to poorest peasant here— 

“ Fremont 1 high priest at Freedom’s shrine 1 
While love shall Uve, and stars shall shine. 
Oh ! count our hearts and hands as thine ! ” 
And then their hettrts, of love the font, 
Feeling of worthy words the want. 

Could only cry: “Fremont, Fbbmont ! ” 


Itrv based on the great doctrine of the equality of 
men before the law, has now to endure ihe parricidal 
blows of the slaveholder. 

The vital question now to he considered, and which 
will especially become you at the birthday festival of 
the Father of bis Country, is whether the .iions-rons I 
rebellion now threatening our liberties sliall succeed. 
None can bo more hopeful than myself that the ene¬ 
mies of our country will yet be overthrown utterly ; 
but that hope is based on my faith in the patriotism 
of the North. Are you beginning, my friends to 
moke preparation for sending another army of half a 
million into the field ? I believe they will be needed ; 
and rather than fail in this war they should he fortli- 

^°Chaml«rrsrreet Chapel has alre.ady done well; 
her sons arc in nearly every repment that h^ left 
Boston during the last year. Can she furnish as 
many more ? Is there spirit cqii.al to any exigency of 
the nation, throughout our city and throughout New 
Enn-land'i Shall the blood and treasure already 
oSw-ed be a useless waste, or shall efibrts yet to be 
put forth render them the seed corn of new and more 
glorious liberties 1 I love iny home and parish, and 
would weep tears of joy to be back in thciii to day ; 
but I feel and trust that every relative, friend and 
parishioner of mine will also feel, that the place for 
him to be in is the place which permits him to do 
most toward crushing down this great Southern 
wickedness, and purifying the entire nation from its 
deep-seated’ sins, that so he may help prepare the 
way for that reign of righteousness which is to fill 
the earth. 


COPPERBEADISM. 


Mr. Clement Vallandmham, member of Congress 
from Ohio, made a speech lately, in which he avowed 
himself a “ copperhead.” Certain -editors nearer 
home have likewise rejoiced in the title. It becomes 
interesting to inquire what it means, and how it 
came to be applied to a class of politicians. 

A “ copperhead,” according to the American Gyclo- 
pcedia, is ‘‘ A venomous serpent—^the head is thick— 
the neck contracted, and its scales smooth ; there are 
no rattles, the tail being short—near the flanks 
rounded -dark blotches—it prefers dark and m 
places. If gives no warning of its proxiibity—^feeds 
on mice, spiall birds, etc., and seldom attacks man— 
it is slow and clumsy in its motions, and a very 
slight blow sutfices to kill it. It is also called ‘ chunk- 
head,’ and ‘ deaf-adder.” 

It cannot be denied that the analogy between this 
loathsome creature and the mean, sneaking politi¬ 
cians who are now distracting the Northern mind 
with cries of peace is quite striking. Like the cop¬ 
perhead, the peace party are “ venomous ” in their 
attacks on the nation ; like it, their “ head ” is un¬ 
doubtedly “ thick ”; like it, their “ neck ” and reach 
are “ contracted.” Their “ scales,” too, are “ smooth ”; 
and they have no rattles to warn the honest traveller 
of their insidious approach. Like the copperhead, 
their character is stained by “dark blotches”; and like 
it, they “ prefer dark places ” to the light of day. Like 
that sneaking reptile, their prey is “ small, feeble crea¬ 
tures ” ; and they “ seldom venture to attack a man.” 
If we add that our political copperheads, like their 
reptile type, are so “ slow in their motions ” that they 
deserve the additional cognomina of “ chunk-heads " 
and “ deaf-adders,” and that “ a very slight blow 
makes an end of them, we shall have made the anal¬ 
ogy complete. It is creditable to the discernment of 
our Western fellow-citizens that they so quickly 
realized the resemblance between the copperhead 
snake and the peace politician, and baptized them by 
one common appellation. 

We shall not waste time in arguing with the cop¬ 
perheads. Men who are capable of justifying the, 
rebels and espousing their cause when the blood of 
some member of almost every Northern family red¬ 
dens Southern soil, and the bones of Northern sol¬ 
diers are worn as ornaments by Southern women, are 
not likely to be convinced by argument, or to be per¬ 
vious to anything short of a bayonet thrust. 

But one suggestion we will make. If Mr. Vallan- 
digbam, or any of his fellow-copperheads, will vii ' 
any large camp of loyal troops, either in the Bast 
in the West or in the South, and will, in the presence 
of the soldiers, express the sentiments they have 
uttered at Newark, New York and elsewhere; and 
if, without the protection of the Generals and Provost- 
Marshals, whom they so heartily abuse, they succeed, 
after delivering their speech, in making their escape 
alive, and without a coat of tar and feathers, we 
shall agrefe that copperheads may fairly be tolerated. 
Our soldiers are anxious to have the challenge 
accepted.— Harper’s Weekly. 


A CHRISTIAN ANB PATRIOTIC LETTER. 

[The following letter from the Junior Pastor of the Old 
South Church, Boston, and Chaplain of the Massachusetts 
43d, was read at the Festival in Ciiambers Street Chapel, i 
that city, on the Anniversary of Washington’s Birthday.] 
Camp Rogers, near Newbern, 1 
February 13,1863. f 
To my Friends of Chambers Street Chapel. 

1 WAS much pleased to receive a letter from Mr. 
Homer, a few days ago, informing me that you in¬ 
tend celebrating Washington’s birthday, the 22d inst., 
and intimating that a communication from me might 
not be unacceptable on the occasion. The pleasure 
which I experienced on receiving that letter arose i 
tr^ the evidences it contained of your prosperity. ' 

Having labored hard to start your enterprise, I 
might perhaps, be pardoned for a little exultation 
over Its remarkable success—over the commenda¬ 
tions bestowed upon it by so many good men, the 
flatterj^ng interest_^which the people orBoston show 
at Its festivals and anniversaries, and the statistics 

of Its babbath-Bchool and Evening Free Schools. 
But rising above all feehngs of this sort, I trust that 
I rejoice in the prosperity of your chapel chiefly on 
account of the great good it is accomplishing in our 
city. Not to any man or men^, but to Christ only, be 
all the praise ot its blessed charities, that it is pour¬ 
ing the light of divine knowledge into so many 
minds, that it stands bj the pathway of wickedness, 
admonishing them of sin, and pointing to the sinner’s 
Friend ; that it sheds the light of sympathy around 
lonely homes, and guides and steadies the unpracticed 
feet of the young in their first feeble efforts after vir¬ 
tuous and holy living. God bless Chasmbers Street 
Chapel—the teachers and ■ the taught—those who 
labor and all who eat the fruit of such labors. May 
it long stand a testimony that the funds of the Old 
South Society have been wisely, nobly and disinterest¬ 
edly expended ; and may its friends never forget 
their indebtedness to the Rev. Mr. Barnard pf the 
Warren Street Chapel, whose excellent institution 
first suggested the idea of a similar institution in the 
wc.st part of the city. 

•■‘•gion there are no Chambers Street Cba-1 
InTO -i *1*® large plantation house, with its 

wliiii rear; we see nbw and then 

a drparv'’* dignified with the name of “ Seminary ”— 
an unfinishp,?'!?” ''“j'ding, often unpainted, more like 
masters an 1 vain young' 

masters and misses, the children of the rich were 

classes, was noticeable in the houses of religious 
worship. One cannot travel far in any direction 
without having the real cau.ses of this wieked rebel¬ 
lion made palpable and visible. No general intelli" 
gence, but, everywhere ignorance among the masses 
The sanctions of religion, and the admonitions ofl 
conscience not brought to bear on every duty and re-! 
lation of life, with supreme authority; all the know- 
ledge and power lodged in the hands” of a few pani- 
pered and conceited persons—politicians for the most 
part—trained all their Uvea amid the intrigues and 
unscrupulous ambitions of political parties. Know¬ 
ing these facts, which everywhere meet one in the 
South, who can be surprised that our beloved cotin- 


Police to level a square acre around the spot, and and universal triumph of justice, humanity, and free- 
‘ ave a monument erected to him in the centre of it dom. I do not doubt that the sentiments you have 
laughter), and Butler made them look at Wendell expressed will be. sustained by your great nation 

’hillips’s portrait, mid they did not dare to grin '■i’''m w i,„„,i t k-in 

itlier (applause). Mr. Osgood related a number of 
incidents of the vigorous administration of Butler, 


POLITICAL REFORM IN ENGLAND. 

[Extract of n Speech, by litf. P. A. Tatlob, M.P., lately 
delivered at a meeting of his constituents.] 

There is, to use a phrase very common 
among foreign writers at any rate—there is a solid- 
arite among questions of reform that harmonizes 
questions stirring abroad and at home, whether for¬ 
eign or domestic, economic or political. It is the 
good fate of those who strive in the cause of human 
progress and elevation to find that the stars in their 
courses, so to speak, fight tor them. A faction or a 
party may lose an opportunity and be overwhelmed, 
if they have not seized it at a particular moment, 
but the cause of truth and justice marches on even 
though the delays and obstacles which it meets at 
the moment hardly seem to tend to that direction. 
When, therefore, we desire the suffrage for the peo¬ 
ple of this country, it is not as an end in itself, but it 
is as a means to an end, and we may see like means 
towards like ends in some of the reforms which have 
been going on in other parts of the world. If Italy 
gains its liberty there is a gain for the liberty of 
Englishmen ; if the chains are struck ofiT the blacks 
in America there is a gain for English liberty 
(cheers). Nor is it merely in this respect that indi¬ 
rectly a march of events has taken place. If I were 
asked, “ What has been done upon the reform plat¬ 
form ? ” “ Who have been your lecturers ? ” “ Where 
is your propagandi ? ” I would say we have had a 
lecturer, and the most eloquent one ever known. His 
name is Cotton Famine—his pulpit has been Lanca¬ 
shire, and his audience is the civilized world (hear, 
hear, and cheers). The course pursued by the ope¬ 
ratives of Lancashire in their heavy distress has 
manifested more strongly than anything I know ofl 
their fitness for political freedom and the rights of] 
self-government (cheers). They have shown a power 
of self-government far above that which would be 
demanded for the election of a member of Parlia¬ 
ment. They have shown a condition of things which 
in my mind justifies the views of those philosophers 
who think that the world’s progress has taken a 
newer and higher plane of action than was ever 
known before in the history of the world. We have 
only known before the rise, the culmination and the 
fall of empires. The world has never seen before 
such a picture as Lancashire has presented for the 
last few months, nor is it old with us. It could not 
have taken place twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
Instead of the patience, the forbearance and the 
manly fortitude which have been displayed, there 
would have been insurrection, mill-burnings and dis¬ 
turbances. Instead of sending down loaves and 
blankets, and benefactions to them, we should have 
been sending troops of artillery and ammunition. 
They would have been cut down, and not supported. 
They have received in a spirit as far from that of a 
pauper as from that of a revolutionist the aid which 
has been given to them. I remember when a late 
discussion upon reform took place, that a cele¬ 
brated novelist and writer made one of the most tell¬ 
ing speeches against the question. He denounced 
the attempt, as fraught with danger and ruin, to 
give the political power of the country into the hands 
of those who might be swayed by poverty and pas¬ 
sion. I wonder whether Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
has felt any pang of conscience when he reflected 
upon the words and looked at the bearing of the 
men of Lancashire during this crisis ? (Cheers.) Ofl 
poverty and destitution God knows there has been 
plenty-^of passion none, unless the patience and 
endurance of the people have been sublimated into 
the elevation of passion (cheers). I trust to find Sir 
Bulwer Lytton acknowledge openly in the face of 
day that he labored under an error, and that in the 
service of faction he uttered a libel upon one of the 
best classes in the kingdom (cheers). 


del'ended the famous woman order, and commended 
the improvement ol the. cily in cleanliness, in the 
care of the poor, in the administration of justice, in 
respect for the flag, and in the punishment of the 
secessionists. While the speaker wished that Gen. 
Butler had not allowed any relative to come within 
his command, except ,<is a soldier, be praised Gen. 
Butler’s honesty, and said he believed that Butler's 
return to Now Orleans would be hailed with joy by 
every Union man there. He would not detract from 
the merit of Gen. Banks, who, he thought, would 
prove even more unacceptable to the New Orle.ans 
secessionists than Butler- and would, indeed, prove 
himself an “ iron man.” Mr. Osgood rebuked, in 
scathing terms, the traitors of the North who sympa¬ 
thize with slavery anil aid the rebellion, contrasting 
tliem with the noble Union men of the South. He 
read from The Times's correspondence an account 
of the great Union meeting in New Orleans, on the 
occasion of Geli. Hamilton’s speech, indorsing the 
conclusion of the correspondent, that slavery is for¬ 
ever dead in Lonisiana. He thought that if there 

_ '-s of blood in the South, it would be 

by attempting to enslave men once set free. If an 
attempt was made to put Sambo back where he 
was before the war. Sambo would be the death of 
us (applause). He hoped our people would learn 
that Sambo must be let alone; that he must be left 
to take the course of the war, and we must all unite 
in one desire and one attempt to fight for the Union 
and the Constitution, and crush out a spirit that 
would otherwise crush us. He had no fears con¬ 
cerning the result of the struggle (applause). 

MORNING HYMN. 

BT WHAIAM H. BURLEIGH. 


NEW ORLEANS AS IT WAS, AND AS IT IS. 

[Rev. Howard Osgood recently delivered in this city 
lecture on “ New Orleans as it was, and as it is,” from the 
report of which In The Times we copy as follows:] 

The speaker poetically described the balmy atmo¬ 
sphere of New Orleans, the tropical fiuits and flow¬ 
ers, the hustle of the Winter season, the magnificent 
hotels, the periodical visits of the planters, the “ two 
thousand bale widows,” and “ fifty hogshead young 
ladies,” the extravagant prices of the shopmen, the 
crowds of steamers laden with the produce of the 
West, and the ships loading for the East, and with 
this busy picture contrasted the deserted levees of 
to-day. Before the rebellion there were few poor— 
and the poorest were owned by the richest. New 
Orleans had, in fact, the wealth of fourteen States 
pouring into her lap. The fearful scenes of the slave 
marts were impressively described, and with the 
former scenes of revelry mingling with misery, were 
contrasted the present desertion of the great slave 
mart—the St. Louis Hotel. The only man who 
whistles as he passes it is the black man, who sings 
“ John Brown ” as he passes gaily to his well paid 
labor. What a change in two years I Here are ' 
portraits of Charles Sumner and Wendell Phillipi 
a bookseller’s window. But two years since 
mere utterance of an anti-slavery sentiment was 
death 1 

“ The mills of the gods grind slowly. 

But they grind exceedingly fine.” 

The speaker related a thrilling incident of the sale 
of the slave who reared and trained Flora Temple, 
who was remorselessly carried from Baltimore to 
New Orleans, without an opportunity to say good¬ 
bye to his wife and children. Even the mistress of 
that poor man, who was a large slaveholder, con¬ 
fessed that she could not but curse the system of 
slavery, so much was she impressed by the fearful 
wrong done to the unfortunate black. A wealthy 
banker of New Orleans, referring to a similar occur¬ 
rence, said that a crash would come some day. The 
crash has cpme. The grass that they predicted 
would grow in New York, had grown in New Or¬ 
leans. As the ice that is dislodged from the frozen 
regions finds its way to the Gulf, so he thought 
would, when clear of the snags and shoals, find uu* 
way to the Gulf. Now New Orleans, which had 
never before known poor, had its free market and 
its throngs of the poverty-stricken. The speaker pic¬ 
tured the condition of New Orleans before its cap¬ 
ture by the Union forces; the scarcity of cotton 
goods, in spite of the plentifnlness of the raw mate¬ 
rial. Such was the public sentiment, that a physi¬ 
cian who had expressed simply the opinion that pos¬ 
sibly the place might bo taken, was waited upon 
*“'“®‘liately by a Vigilance Committee, and instruct¬ 
ed that he “ must be more guarded, and that if he 
used such expressions again, he would be sei 
of the city, or ”—the physician understood the 
and immediately subscribed S500 (laughter). The 
memorable events of the capture of the city, and the 
noble exploits of Commodore Farragut and the Va- 
runa, during the terrible contest at the forts, were 
fully desunbed, and a lively picture drawn of the) 
surprise of the inhabitants of the Crescent City on' 
the reception of the news that the Federal vessels 
had passed the forts; the devastation of property on 
the levees, the attempt to burn the city, and the Pro¬ 
vidential shower which prevented it; the hanging 
of a physician for simply telling a Federal officer 
where to find the British Consulate ; the advent of] 
Gen. Butler with his troops, and the taking posses¬ 
sion of the Custom House. As to Gen. Butler’s rule 
in New Orleans, he said it was more lenient, humane, 
gentle and firm at the same time, than the govern¬ 
ment of any conquered city ever held by England or 
France. As a native of New Orleans, the speaker 
warmly indorsed the results attained by Gen. But¬ 
ler in that city, especially the inexorable administra¬ 
tion of the laws. Six men, who went as delegates 
to the Charleston Convention, when on their return, 
said among themselves, “ If we ever return South, it 
will be with soldiers at our backs.” They did go 
back, and not one of them had less than a brigade 
(applause). Among them were Sbepley and Butler, I 
them. Shepley said that if he was 
killed m Nevir Orleans, he would cause his Chief of* 


and, on the other hand, I have no'hesitation in assur¬ 
ing you that they will excite admiration, esteem, and 
the most reciprocal feelings of friendship among thi 
American [leople. 1 hail this interchange of senti¬ 
ment, therefore, as an augury that, whatever else may 
happen, whatever misfortune may befall your coun- 
r my own, the peace and friendship which now 
between the two nations will be, as it shall be 
my desire to make them, perpetual. 

Abraham Lincoln. 


At his command have passed away, 

And the dim morning’s douhtful light 
Hath brightened to the I'ull-orhed day'. 
■Watched by that Eye which never sleeps, 
Safe and in confidence we slept; 

Who suns and stars innnraerons keeps, 

His servants faithfully hath kept. 

No earthquake shock, no hungry flame, 

No tempest, with destroying breath, 

At midnight to our dwelling came. 

To make our sleep the sleep of death. 

Thy guardian angels. Lord! were near. 

To smooth the pulse and Soothe the breast; 
Nor torturing pain, nor haunting fear 
Broke the sweet quiet of our rest. 

Now called to duty by the light, 

Our morning tiiariks to thee we pay 
For the kind ministry of night, 

For the new glory of the day; 

For life preserved, for strength renewed. 

For the dear Love that guards ns still; 

But best we speak our gratitude 
By wills submissive to thy will. 

-Christian Inquirer. 


THE PIETY OF THE SLAVES. 

[Rev. C. L. Woodworth of Amherst writes from Wash¬ 
ington, N. G., an interestiug letter to The Express, in which 
he gives a good account of the religious character of the 
negroes. He says:] 

Physically and morally, I believe, the blacks 
the best part of the South. They have been sinned 
against, but have preserved a conscience void of | 
offense. One is surprised to find the large number 
who profess Christianity, and give evidence of its 
saving power. I have seen some of the most intelli¬ 
gent Christians—speaking of intelligence as the real 
essence of Christian experience—that I have 
seen. It has been to me a succession of wonders to 
witness the clearness with which they grasp the 
great doctrines of the atonement, and of justifica- 

— ijy faith, and the simple trust which they repose 
__ .hem. God has seen their sorrows and visited 
them with marvellous grace. And if God only has 
known the sorrows of these people, so only has He 
known their patience of hope. They assure me that 
this day has not come unawares—they had prayed, 
for long years, with groanings which cannot be 
uttered, and they believed it would come. While 
their masters fondly imagined that they were con¬ 
tented to be. slaves, and had no thought of their 
natural rights, I find that they were holding days of 
fasting and prayer for their deliverance. One 

tells me that more than two years since he atte_ 

such meetings in Raleigh, and knows that they 
were generally held throughout the country. They 
had to hold their meetings in the presence of one or 
more white men, and were obliged to introduce the 
subject as if on a sly, but this man said, “ W 
understood what we wanted and so did God. 
There never was a more baseless dream than that 
the slaves were contented—not a day passed when 
they did not aspire after freedom, when they did not 
urge their suit at that bar from which the poor are 
nevei' turned empty away. Contented were they, 
and secretly fasting and praying for freedom. And 
if we could read the subtle causes of events, per¬ 
haps we should see that the poor had brought down 
upon us God’s last and most terrible scourge of na¬ 
tions. If we believe God hears prayer, is there any¬ 
thing in this to shock a Christian’s faith ? At any 
rate the rebels believed it, forbidding these meetings, 
and were free to say that the prayers of the “ nig¬ 
gers ” had brought on the war. I do not wonder 
that they trembled when they heard the poor crying 
to God. 


A SOUTHERN VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 

[The Rev. John H. Ahuhkt, a refugee from Mississippi, 
lias published a work cntillcd " The Iron Furnace, 
Slavery and Bccessioii.” The New York Observer ci 
mends the author as " a Presbyterian clergyman in good 
standing, wlio is endorsed by the most eminent ministers, ' 
and says ■' his statements arc entitled to the fiillost coni 
deuce.” We give a few paragraphs from his trial before 
the Vigilance Committee:] 

I FOUND it to consist of twelve persons, five of whom 
I knew, viz: Parson Locke, Armstrong, Cartledge, 
Simson, and Wilbanks. Parson Locke, the chief 
, saker, or rather the Inquisitor-General, was a 
Methodist minister, though he had fallen into disre¬ 
pute among his brethren, and was engaged in a 
tedious strife with the Church which he left in 
Holmes County. The parson was a real Nimrod. 
He boasted that in five months he had killed forty- 
eight raccoons, two hundred squirrels, and ten deer ; 
he had followed the bloodhounds, and assisted ii 
capture of twelve runaway negroes. W. H. Simpson 
was a ruling elder in my Church. Wilbanks was - 
clever sort of old gentleman, who had little to say 
the matter. Armstrong was a monocular Hard 
Shell Baptist. Cartledge was an illiterate, conceited 
individual. The rest were a motley crew, not one of j 
whom, I feel confident, knew a letter in the alphabet. 
■The Committee assembled in an old carriage-shop. 
Parson Locke acted as chairman, and conducted the 
trial. 

“ You are known to be an adept in Phonography, 
and you are reported to be a. correspondent of an 
abolition Phonographic journal.” 

I understand the science of Phonography, and 
am a correspondent of a Phonographic journal, but 
the journal eschews politics.” 

Another member of the Committee then interro¬ 
gated me. 

“ Parson Aughey, what is Funnyography 

“ Phonography, sir, is a system of writing by 
means of a philosophic alphabet, composed of the 
simplest geometrical signs, in which one mark is used 
to represent one and invariably the same sound.” 

“ Kin you talk Funnyography ? and where does 
them folks live what talks it ? ” _ 

“ Yes, sir, I converse fluently in Phonography, and 
those who speak the language live in Columbia.” 

“ In the Destrict ? ’’ 

“ No, sir, in the poetical Columbia.” 

I was next interrogated by another member of the 
Committee. 

“ Parson . Aughey, is Phonography a abolition 
fixin ? ” 

“No, sir; Phonography, abstractly considered, 
has no political complexion ; it may be used to pro¬ 
mote either side of any question, sacred or profane, 
mental, moral, physical, or political.” 

Well, you ought to write and talk plain English, 
what common folks can understand, or we’ll have to 
say of you, what Agrippa said of Paul, ‘ Much learn¬ 
ing hath made thee mad.’ Suppose you was to 
preach in Phonography, who’d understand it ?— 
who’d know what was piped or harped ? I’ll bet 
high some Yankee invented it to spread his abolition 
notions nnderhandedly. I, for one, would be 
favor of makin’ the Parson promise to write and talk 
no more in Phonography. I’ll bet Phonography is 
agin slavery, tho’ I never beam tell of it before. I’m 
agin all secret societies. I’m agin the Odd fellers, 
Freemasons, Sons of Temperance, Good Templars 
and Phonography. I want to know what’s writ and 
what’s talked. You can’t throw dust in my eyes. 
Phonography, from what I’ve found out about it to¬ 
day, is agin the Confederate States, and we ought to 
be agin it.” 


From The Manchester Guardian, Feh. 11. 

The following letter and Inclosure were received 
yesterday by the Mayor of Manchester (Abel Hey- 
wood, Esq.): 

[copy.] 

Legation op the United States, 
London, Feb. 9,1863. , 

Sir ; I have the honor to transmit to you by the 
hands of Mr. Moran, the Assistant Secretary of this 
Legation, a letter of the President of the United 
States, addressed to you as Chairman of the meeting 
of workingmen, held at Manchester on the 31st of 
December, and in acknowledgment of the address 
which I had the pleasure to forward from that meet¬ 
ing. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Charles Francis Adams. 

Abel Heywood, Esq., Chairman, etc., Manchester. 

Executive Mansion, Washington, Jan. 19, 1863. 

To ihe Workingmen of Manehesfer. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 
address and resolutions which you sent to me on the 
eve of the new year. 

When I came on the 4th day of March, 1861 
through a free and constitutional election to preside 
the government of the United States, the country 
is found at the verge of civil war. Whatever 
might have been the cause, or whosesoever the fault, 
one duty, paramount to all others, was before me, 
namely, to maintain and preserve at once the Consti¬ 
tution and integrity of the Federal ^public. A 
conscientious purpose to perform this duty is the key 
to all the measures of administration which have 
been, and to all which will hereafter he pursued. 
Under our frame of government, and my ofliciai oath, 
I could not depart from this purpose if I would. It 
not always in the power of governments to enlarge 
__ restrict the scope of moral results, which follow 
the policies that they may deem it necessary, for the 
public safety, from time to time to adopt. 

I have understood well that the duty of self-pre¬ 
servation rests solely with the American people. But 
I have at the same time been aware that favor or 
disfavor of foreign^ nations might have a material 
influence in enlarging and prolonging the struggle 
with disloyal men in which the country is engaged, 
A fair examination of history has seemed to author¬ 
ize a belief that the past action and influences of the 
United States were generally regarded as having 
been beneficial toward mankind. I have, therefore, 
reckoned upon the forbearance of nations. Circum¬ 
stances, to some of which you kindly allude, induced 
me especially to expect that, if justice and good faith 
should be practiced by the United States, they would 
encounter no hostile influence on the part of Great 
Britain. It is now a pleasant duty to acknowledge 
the demonstration you have given of your desire that 
a spirit of peace and amity towards this country may 
prevail in the councils of your Queen, who is re¬ 
spected and esteemed in your own country only more 
*'-an she is by the kindred nation which has its home 
1 this side of the Atlantic. 

I know and deeply dejilore the sufferings which 
the workingmen at Manehester, and in all Europe, 
are called to endure in this crisis. It has been often 
and studiously represented that the attempt to over¬ 
throw this government, which was built upon the 
foundation of human rights, and to substitute for it one 
which should rest exclusively on the basis of human 
slavery, was likely to obtain the favor of Europe. 
Through the action of our disloyal citizens, the work¬ 
ingmen of Europe Lave been subjected to a severe 
trial, for the purpose of forcing their sanction to that 
attempt Under these circumstances, I cannot but 
regard your decisive utterances upon the question as 
I instance of sublime Christian heroism which has 
it been surpassed in any age or in any country, 
is indeed an energetic and reinspiring assurance 
of the inherent power of truth, and of the ultimate 


^ Clerks. 


To Abraham Lincoln, Fresideni of the United States. 

Esteemed Friend : On behalf of the Religious 
Society of Friends in the State of Iowa, whom we 
represent, we desire briefly to express to thee the 
very deep solicitude we feel that in the present peril¬ 
ous condition of the Nation’s life, thou mayest be 
favored to ask counsel of Him, who holdeth the des¬ 
tinies of nations in His bands. 

We desire to express our united approval of thy 
late proclamation of prospective emancipation. We 
believe it is intrinsically right, and in the direction 
to bring about a permanent peace in our beloved 
country, and we hope it may be carried out uncom¬ 
promisingly. 

At this very late period we can do but very little 
more than bear our testimony in favor of Justice and 
Liberty, and like Aaron and Hurr of old, would 
gladly hold up thy hands as they did the hands of | 
Moses. 

In Christian love we subscribe ourselves thy 
friends. Signed by direction of Prairie Grove 
Monthly Meeting, Henry County, Iowa. 

Caleb Russel, 

Sallib a. Fenton, 

12 Mo. 27,1862. 

Executive Mansion, 
Washington, January 5,1863. 

My Good Friends : The Honorable Senator _ 

LAN has just placed in my hands your letter of the 
27th of December, which I have read with pleasure 
and gratitude. 

It is most cheering and encouraging for one to 
know that in the efforts which I have made and am 
making for the restoration of a righteous peace to 
our country, I am upheld and sustained by the good 
wishes and prayers of God’s people. No one is more 
deeply than myself aware that without His favor 
our highest wisdom is hut as foolishness, and that 
our most strenuous efforts would avail nothing 
the shadow of His displeasure. I am conscious of | 
no desire for my country’s welfare, that is not in con¬ 
sonance with His will, and of no plan upon which 
we may not ask His blessing. It seems to me that 
if there be one subject upon which all good men may 
unitedly agree, it is in imploring the gracious favor 
of the God of nations upon the struggles our people 
are making for the preservation of their precious 
birthright of civil and religious liberty. 

Very truly your friend, A. Lincoln. 

To Caleb Russell, Sallie A. Fenton, Secretaries. 


ADDRESS TO WILLIAM THE THIRD, KINO OP HOLLAND. 
May it please the King, the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have hailed 
with real satisfaction the adoption by the Legisla¬ 
ture of Holland of an act setting free the slaves in 
the Dqtch West Indies, to come into effect on the Ist 
of July, 1863, and of its ratification by the Kling. 
The Committee, as the representatives of a body 
which has, for many years, been identified with the 
cause of negro emancipation, and as the exponents 
of the views and sentiments of a very large majority 
of their fellow-countrymen, may, in this capacity, 
assure the King that the satisfaction the Committee 
have expressed is shared by the British nation ; and 
they would respectfully offer and beg the King to 
repeive their sincere congratulations on the occasion 
of the consummation of this most auspicious event 
of his reign. It has been the happy privilege of the 
Committee to hold constant communication with the 
friends of emaiicipation in Holland; and they have 
watched with the deepest interest, oceasionally not 
without anxiety, the piogress of the anti-slavery 
movement in that country ; and when, from time to 
time, the projected aboliton measure was retarded, 
they have ever felt encouraged by the firm attitude 
of its promoters, but especially by the knowledge 
that the king himself had pronounced in favor of its 
ipeedy adojitlon. It has alfordcd the Committee 
.mqualifiitd satisfaction to perceive that the Dutch 
Abolition act is based upon the principle of imme¬ 
diate emancipation, and is to take eflect within the 
briefest period compatible with the completion of 
the necessary arrangements for that purpose. The 
results of emancipation in the British colonics have 
fully demonstrated the wisdom and the safety, as 
they have thoroughly indic.aled the policy, of doing 
justice promptly ; and the unreserved adoption by 
Holland, at the present momentous crisis, of a policy 
of which Great llritain set the example, which has 
been followed by France, and to a certain extent by 
Portugal, cannot, the Committee believe, but pro¬ 
duce a salutary eflect in countries which have (he 
misfortune still to possess slaves, and powerfully 
tend to encourage the friends of freedom there to 
persevere in all righteous efforts to obtain, by moral 
means, the release of our brethren who are in bonds. 
While the Oomuiittce would venture to express 
regret that it has been considered necessary to im¬ 
pose certain restrictions upon the freedom of the 
emancipated classes, and to place them, for a term, 
under a kind of tutelage, such restrictions having a 
direct tendency, the Committee believe, to per -1 


netuate prejudice, and create social distinctions of 
an invidioui character, the Committee are rejonxid to | 
admR that ns a whole, the Dutch Lmancipation Act 
fs Wvolently framed; and they sincerely trust it 
wiinrite results fully realize the anticipations of 
its promoters. Apart from the gratihcation it 
affords the Committee to record, in the adoption of 

an act of emancipation by the King n"<l the people 

of Holland, one more instance ol 

anti-slaverv principles, the Conw“>U®® believe that 

and British nations will have an 
union and the ancient alliance between 
bo thereby strengthened and por^.tuam* 
mittee salute the King with sin^W 
earnestly desire that the King of Wi 

Ruler of princes may inspire him wu^ wiStom toi 
govern in peace and prosperity the pcophit 
ted to his charge, and grant him tl*® priWege "Bf 
years to behold the fruition of tliat aot which has 
given freedom to 40,000 of his subjects, and rein¬ 
stated them in possession of their nghts. 

On behalf of the Committee. No. 27 acw Broad 
street, E. C., London, Dec. 5. 

THE kino's reply. 

Netherlands Legation, Feb-11,1863. 

Gentlemen : His Majesty, the King of the Nether¬ 
lands, has desired me to convey to the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society his 
special thanks and acknowledgments for the address 
presented to his Majesty in the name of the Com¬ 
mittee, through the medium of the British Legation 
at the Hague, on the occasion of the abolition of 
slavery in the Netherland West Indies. The King 
has been pleased to accept this token of respect 
from the Committee, with whose proceedings his 
Majesty has ever felt a warm sympathy; and his 
Majesty, in the fervent hope that the Almighty may 
favor their endeavors, assures the members of this 
humane association that the further labors of the 
Committee for the abolition' of slavery will be ever 
most highly appreciated by his Majesty. I have 
much satisfaction in conveying to the Committee 
these sentiments of my Sovereign, and have the 
honor to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Baron Bentinck, 

Minister of the Netherlands at the Court of St. James. 


ous as to aught on Ins fastidious Pre.,^^ 

Bumner has always been true tr>.i slee^Nh- 
nleas, true to his constituents, trn^, 

feetly as any man can one phase ^J'^dies lii, 
while benator Wilson as Derf» f te, 

other.-iRorv Clemmei- Ames, 4 
RepuhUcan. ’ the 

Martin, the colored'preacher^of'j . 
lately gone to England to reside r,. w'l, 
welcomed warmly l,y a densely crowa‘“J"'‘=iitlv '" 1 * 
the Congregational church in n, ' 

The lion, and Rev. Baptist Noel 
of quiet but intense earnestness full 
id bursting at last into a fire 
eedom and indignation againTu,/ 
mwed tho direct interest which ”‘111 

world have in the great n * 1 . 

■MbW'fifised by the contest in 


WAITING FOR ’PA. 

Three little forms in the twilight gi'ay, 

Scanning the shadows across the way; 

Six little eyes, four black, two blue, 

Brimful of love and happiness too. 

Watching for ’pa. 

May with her placid and thoughtful brow, 

Gentle face beaming, with smiles just now, 

Willie tho rogue, so loving and gay, 

Stealing sly kisses from sister May, 

Watching for ’pa. 

Nellie with ringlets of sunny hue. 

Cosily nestled between tlie two. 

Pressing her cheek to the window-pane. 

Wishing tlie absent one borne again. 

Watching for ’pa. 

Oh! how they gaze at the passers-by; 

“ He’s coming at last,” they gaily ciy : 

“Try again, my pets! ” exclaims mamma, 

Aud Nellie adds, “ There’s the twilight star 
Watching for ’pa.” 

Jack nods and smiles, as with busy feet 
He lights the lamps of their quiet street. 

That sweet little group he knows full well, 

May aud Willie, with golden-haired Nell, 

Watching for ’pa. 

Soon joyous shouts from the window-seat, 

Aiid eager patter of childish feet, 

Gav musical chimes ring through the hall, 

A inanly voice responds to the call, 

” Welcome, papa.” 

—Child at Home. 

BOSTON. 

Home once more in dear, crooked, conceited, culti¬ 
vated, cosy Boston—its streets illuminated with book 
and picture stores, and lumbered with horse-cars 
numberless. It is not a bad place, Republican, 
though you have sharp eyes for its faults ; things 
good, pure, wise, true, lovely, of excellent report, I 
will find them for you here. Beacon Hill, The Coto- 
rier, George Lunt, and—^I don’t know about Edward 
Everett—might all be shipped to Charleston, and 
there would still remain Boston—Boston, the hub I 
With its Athenian library, where peace and order kiss 
each other, where alcoves are crowded with the 
wealth of 'Theodore Parker’s and a thousand other 
shelves ; where jn cushioned ease, with Story’s flute- 
boy before you—that piece of marble music—you 
sh^l search for and find thoughts which make men 

And what do you say of Mr. Hale’s provident 
association, where the city is organized for' mutual 
help ; and, except from willfulness, none of “ these 
little ones” need perish? Of the Warren Street 
Chapel, where small vagrants are clothed, and taught 
not their humanities alone, but all graceful industry, 
music and art? Of Father Taylor’s church, where 
ever-renewed arrivals of rough tars, tears streaming 
down their faces, reiterate of the good old mission¬ 
ary, “ God bless him, he has saved my soul from 
hel ” ? If you would hear genuine eloquence, listen 
to the words of these converted men. Or of that lit¬ 
tle church of the Disciples, where religion is made 
love-feast, and every other soul in every pew is poet, 
author, musician, or silent doer of unwearied chari¬ 
ties—Gov. Andrew, Mrs. Howe, Dr. Holmes, Mr. 
Dwight—but read the parish list I 
Is it not amusingly characteristic that Boston 
appoints Edward Everett, with hands not clean from 
McClellan presentations and receptions, to lead off 
the new Union club ? If Tom Thumb came to Bos¬ 
ton, Mr. Everett’s name would head the list of the 
reception committee. Respectability is our shibbo¬ 
leth, I own it with blushes; and he who can pro¬ 
nounce the name of Everett is a Gileadite of the 
Gileadites. 0 perverse generation—respectability- 
when heaven and hades are struggling, and the land 
is being rent in twain ; this poor old fossil still a god, 
when we would have life and have it more abun¬ 
dantly— Cor. Springfield Republican. 

A FLORIDA LADY'S "JEWELRY.” 

The war is disclosing, in a remarkable degree, 
the beauties and peculiarities of the system which 
has so long shamed our civilization. Thus, for 
instance, in North Carolina, not long 
pack of bloodhounds employed in hunting fugitives 
from bondage were captured by our forces; in 
.^labama, Mississippi, Texas and elsewhere, unof¬ 
fending loyalists have flocked, maimed and scarred 
into our lines, bleeding witnesses of the humane 
tendencies of slavery; in Virginia, drinking cups 
have been made of the skulls of our fallen braves, 
and finger-rin^s of tbeir bones, even Southern 
women clamoring therefor as ornaments for their 
parlor tables. More recently, still other discov-' 
eries of the beauties of the “ system ” have been 
made; and of one of these we find the following 
account in the Port Royal Free South: 

“ Among the trophies of Col. Higginson’s expedi¬ 
tion up the St. Mary’s river, aiid, which have 
attracted much attention, is a portion of Madame 
Alburtis’s jewelry, brought off from the refined little 
town of Woodstock. Bracelets, necklaces, anklets 
and chains of home manufacture, which rival in 
unique design anything ever found in the bijoutoirs 
of Paris or London. One pretty parure of lady’s 
wear made of the native wood of the country and 
mounted with iron is particularly attractive. A 
:ut in the middle of a heavy hard pine stick, 
eight feet long, of sufficient size to admit the neck, 
which, when inserted, a massive iron bar clamps 
and holds fast by a strong padlock. This is an im¬ 
provement on the Spanish garote, which chokes out¬ 
right, and answers the same purpose as ducking 
under water until life is nearly extinct, without tho 
inconvenience of getting wet. Another admirable 
contrivance of Madame Alburtis’s secures both neck 
and heels at the same time, emblematic of the 
spread eagle. A bare inspection must convince any 
one that a negro need be ducked with these orna-| 
meats but seldom to produce a broken slavish spirit.” 

Massachusetts in Epitome.— Hero at last is Mas¬ 
sachusetts, seated in two cliairs. I can’t help what 
you think. Republican, 1 don’t believe that Massa¬ 
chusetts will ever send a more perfect embodiment 
of herself combined in two men than is found in 
these two chairs to-day. Here are all tho qualities 
that I ever discovered in the dear old Commonwealth 
—;ber ffisthetic taste, her finished culture, her pro¬ 
clivity for theories more or less impracticable, her 
capacity for work, her inexhaustible energy, her 
grace, her force, her eloquence, her exquisite self- 
eonsciou.sness, her harmless egotism, her unoffending 
self-praise, her generous praise of others, her power 
and pre.stige—all are in one or the other of these 
chaira. It is superfluous that I should tell you again 
that Charles Sumner’s head is Greeian ; that Mr. 
Wilson has a strong, earnest face. Ol course Massa¬ 
chusetts knows how her Senators look. But you 
may not know that in the Senate Chamber Mr. Wil 
n is usually doing one of three things, rushing out 
attend to lobbyists, writing ns if for life, or deal¬ 
ing some very vigorous thrusts at the tioublcsomo 
gentlemen from the Border States. Tliere is no 
greater worker in the Senate than Senator Wilson. 
He is true and earnest, and whatever may he 
thought of his measures, no one can doubt the sin¬ 
cerity of his convictions. Mr. Sumner likewise is 
always busy, either reading his enormous mail, 
writing, or leaning back to give a spasmodic brush 
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